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PLEASE LIMIT YOUR CALL TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit is 
crowded the operator will say: “Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time limit on essential 


calls, and avoiding all unnecessary 







calls, will help the whole war effort. 
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Our Thanks to Readers 





For the many especially interesting let- 
ters about the October issue we want to 
thank the readers who sent them. To an 
~ditor letters from readers are like 
reconnaissance reports from scouts to an 
irmy commander. It tells us, as surely 
is any way we know, how many times 
in issue has rung the bell. To send out 
in issue of a magazine, and then have 
othing happen gives an editor a bad 
‘ase of the screaming jitters. He won- 


ders if he has lost his touch, and wishes 
that editors, like printers, pressmen, and 
other farsighted workers, maintained old 
people’s homes. 

The October issue brought a number 
of splendid “Watch 
Expenses” article, others, especially wel 
come, about the new department, Com 


comments on the 


and several 
ibout the 


munications in Business, 
letters telephone calls 


Stricker plan. 


and 
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Landmarks of business progteds 


IN 1709 

Poleni 

of Padua 
construct- 
edthe first 
calculating 
machine operat- 
ing on the pin-wheel principle. 
Ic was the forerunner of early 
Marchants made 33 years ago. 
(Mustration figurative only) 


Feet 
Among modern calculators 


Marchant sets new standards of 

















speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


Sale subject to | 
priority restrictions 






$ implified 
Automatic Division 


Though calculators are mostly 
used for multiplying, it is also 
important that they give a good 
account of themselves when 
dividing. 

In but four easy steps Marchant now 
does 1921 + 3456=.5558 in only 
six seconds, and this includes the 
time required for entering the 
amounts into the calculator. Even 
the Marchant of 10 years ago, fast 
for its day, needed more than twice 
this time for the same problem. 
The secret? Operator hand-travel 
has been scientifically reduced, car- 
riage shifts and dial clearances are 
automatic, and the dials keep ahead 
of the fastest-thinking brain. 


MARCHANT! 


SSTLENT SPEED 














| Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
|. Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S. A. 
i SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
) SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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You're Joking, Ain't 
You, Mr. Yoder? 


An item in our August issue described 
the Union Oil Company desks which, we 
reported, were of three types (executive, 
junior executive, and clerical) and, in the 
case of those who dictated considerably, 
had a knee well for the stenographer 
separated from the dictator’s knee well 
by a panel. On these desks Robert M. 
Yoder, well-known Saturday Evening 
Post writer, commented in his column 
“Sharps and Flats” in the Chicago Daily 
News for October 14: 

“There would be a certain secondary 
interest in knowing more about that 
caste system, how the executive’s desk, 
for instance, differs from the junior 
executive’s and the junior executive’s 
from the clerical. It presents no particu- 
lar problem, however. That could be done 
simply by the area, or by the accessories. 
The junior executive model, for instance, 
may have a water jug, but no glass, 
which would help to keep the occupant 
in his place. . . What I prefer to think, 
however, is that the junior executive’s 
desk is exactly like the executive’s desk 
except that there are Mother Goose 
characters on them. 

“As for the clerical desks, it is easy 
to visualize those. Plain unpainted pine, 
and if you don’t like the splinters, bring 
your own sandpaper. 

“But let’s drop all this nonsense and 
get back to sex. The interesting thing 
about the Union Oil Company’s desk 
system is not that they have one size for 
the big bear, one for the medium bear, 
and one for the bums, but the part about 
the knee wells for those who dictate. 

“*You are being promoted to a new 
desk, Bliss, says the president. ‘Not a 
full-sized desk, of course, but a size big- 
ger than at present. . . There’s no more 
money involved but you will have your 
own telephone extension and your name 
on a little plate. And, Bliss. . .’ 

“Do you mean there’s more?’ comes 
the thoroughly artificial exclamation. 
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“*Yes,’ says the chief. ‘After 5 o’cloc 
on Saturday afternoons, my boy, yo 
may remove that panel!” 


More Light on Controllers’ 
Duties Question 
To the Editor: 


In the Letters and Comment sectio: 
of your September issue, J. U. Suhre 
factory superintendent of the Moorma: 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, Illinois 
wants to know what the duties, functions 
and responsibilities of a controller in a 
average company are. 

If Mr. Suhren is referring to the finan 
cial executive of a business when he sai 
controller, he can get all the informatio: 
he needs from the Controllers Institut: 
of America, Ine., 1 East 42nd Stree! 
New York 17, New York.—Normawn I 
Wirt, treasurer, The Angostura-Wupper 
mann Corporation, New York City. 


Mr. Wirr: Thank you for your thought 
fulness in writing us. We have referred 
Mr. Suhren to the Controllers Institute 
Incidentally, we are sure both you and 
Mr. Suhren will be interested in page 13 
of this issue. 


Wants Information on 
Aptitude Tests 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in obtaining the 
names of firms from whom we can obtair 
information relative to factory aptitud« 
tests. We are particularly interested i 
the types that would enable us to judg: 
mental responses and dexterity of han 
movement.—J. KuGLer, office manage: 
International Latex Corporation, Dove 
Delaware. 


Mr. Kue.rr: I am glad to recommen: 
to you the Employers’ Test Administra 
tion Bureau, 91 Wall Street, New York 
City, and refer you to the article in ow 
October issue, “Employee Testing for 
Upgrading Present Labor Supply.” 
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The Office Smoking 
Problem Again 


|, the Editor: 
If you have any information regarding 
policies large companies follow with 
spect to smoking by office employees, 
would like very much to have same. 
| H. Sorrer, office manager, Sandy 
illey Grocery Company, Ashland, Ken 
‘ky. 
Mr. Soirer: We refer you to an ar- 
le we published last November, giving 
policies of several companies on this 
ject. Recently there has been a great 
il of change in regard to the policy 
forbidding smoking in offices and I 
ink more companies now permit it. 


Two Readers Ask About 
Collating Racks 


i» the Editor: 


Can you give me the name and ad- 
ess of the manufacturer of the collat- 
g racks shown in the illustration at the 

ittom of page 25 of the September 1943 
issue?—Georce J. Hecurt, president, The 
Purents’ Institute, Inc., New York City 
lo the Editor: 

lhe writer is very much interested in 
lating racks pictured on page 25 of 
the September issue of American Bust- 
sess, above the caption “I'wo money- 
saving ideas.” If they are a commercial 
product, may I have the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer or sales out- 
let?-—M. Paut De Maacp, Grand Rapids, 
Vichigan. 


GENTLEMEN: The collating racks are 
manufactured by John M. Low & Com- 
pany, 223 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


Request Information on 
Sales Analysis System 


lo the Editor: 


We have read an article from Amert- 
can Business entitled “The High Cost of 
Not Managing.” In it is mention of a 
Keysort Sales Analysis System and we 
were wondering if you could furnish us 
with some additional information regard- 
ing this system.—A. Koppiin, general 
ales manager, George Weston Limited, 
l'oronto, Canada. 


lo the Editor: 


We refer to the article in your Sep- 
tember issue, “The High Cost of Not 
Managing.” In this article mention is 
nade of a Keysort Analysis System. 

Can you give us a little more informa- 
ion as to who produces this system, if 
vou are aware of it?—D. D. Davis, sales 
nanager, Continental Screw Company, 
Vew Bedford, Massachusetts. 


Messrs. Koprtin anp Davis: The Key- 
sort Sales Analysis System is produced 
'y The McBee Company. We suggest 
‘that for full information you communi- 
‘ate with the McBee office, 295 Madison 
\venue, New York, New York. 
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A SURPRISING THING about sound is that when the human voice is electri- 
cally amplified, the amplification sometimes causes harsh overtones that 
make it difficult to understand. 

One of the jobs of Dictaphone research is to assure that any voice will be 
clear and intelligible when a secretary “plays it back” for transcription. 


HOW TO REMODEL 
A WHISPER 















Pat rnoney 


Dictaphone engineers don't aim to reproduce sound with absolute fidelity. 
You might call them sound sculptors. They trim away a resonance here . . . 
step up a tone there... until every syllable can be understood by the 
secretary who listens and types. 

It is fortunate that such knowledge and skill were ready and could be 
put to practical uses by the Government and industry to meet the urgent 
demands of war . . . fortunate for busy men whose time and energies count 
for so much in the victory drive. 

From the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., have 
come many other improvements in electrical recording for use in war-indus- 
tries and by the armed forces. The experience gained in the production of 
this war equipment will be available to extend the usefulness of the Dicta- 
phone method after the war is won. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 


recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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EXT year is going to be a 
critical time for American 
business. First there is the 
possibility that the war 
may end in Europe. That 
will bring a challenge of 
large dimensions. It will be 
a presidential election 
year, and we will have the 
uncertainty and distrac- 
tions that attend a presi- 
dential election in time of 
crisis. It will be a transi- 
tion year when business 
must prepare for sharp 
curtailments in govern- 
ment spending. It will be a 

year of rising costs and prices, with labor on the 
rampage and materials harder than ever to obtain. 
It will be a year of expanding government controls 
and regulations, for even should the war end sud- 
denly, the spending of dammed-up savings will be 
attended by inflation, requiring more and more con- 
trols. And it will be a year of rising federal and local 
taxes, shrinking profits, and manpower headaches. 
Yet with all those disturbing factors, business is 
bound to be good for the simple reason that there 
will be $86,000,000,000 available for civilian spend- 
ing, twice as much as we had to spend at the depth 
of the depression. In the last analysis money in cir- 
culation is what makes business tick. 


Tomorrow's Executives 


The real test of a business leader is his ability to 
pick men. Check the success of any captain of in- 
dustry and you will find that true. George Eastman 
is a case in point. Many of the men who are heading 
up our great war plants were his “finds.” It was his 
habit to “spot” men who he thought had manage- 
ment ability and then put them through a series of 
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informal tests to determine whether or not they hac 
the stuff. One of his favorite stunts was to ask :; 
foreman what he thought about a certain man. Ther 
he would ask the foreman: “How do you know this?” 
If the foreman’s opinion was based only on his con 
tact with the man at work, it was too bad. Eastmai 
expected his foremen to really know their men, eve 
to the point of getting acquainted with their families 
and home life. He made it his business to see that 
they did. By that rather simple method he was abl: 
to check his own judgment of a man and reduce th: 
risk of being wrong. John H. Patterson followe« 
somewhat the same technique. It was his practice t 
get his salesmen to invite him to their homes so hx 
could meet their families and observe their home life 
Patterson, like Eastman, was a great picker of men 
Unfortunately it is not so easy as it was for the head 
of a business to observe the home life of the men who 
are “coming along” in his establishment. But digging 
below the surface still remains a good way to be sur 
that the men you are banking on, will not let you 
down. 


How Many Unemployed? 


The Research Institute of America climbed out on 
a limb and predicted there would be 12,000,000 un 
employed in the United States by 1945. Statisticians 
of the United States Department of Commerce wer 
a little more cagey. They said unless we can increas 
our production of goods after the war above what w 
produced in 1940, we would have 19,000,000 unem 
ployed to worry about. Well, it is a free country 
and it is the open season for postwar predictions 
One guess is as good as another. But there is on 
thing about this postwar picture we don’t have to 
guess about. The degree of unemployment we hav 
after the war will depend upon how long the war Jasts. 
how much it costs, and what happens in 1944. Unless 
steps are taken in 1944 to assure the country of a 
climate favorable to business, venture capital will 
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-o into the storm cellar and stay there. There will be 
ttle or no postwar business expansion; few if any 
ew enterprises will start. The government would then 
tep into the picture and private enterprise might 
ecome a thing of the past, like the crafts system of 
olonial days. On the other hand, if business gets the 
reen light and the taking of business risks is made 
ttractive, thousands of new enterprises will start 
p, present business will plan expansion programs, 
iillions of salesmen will be sent out in search of or 
ers, record production will be assured and high level 
mployment attained. The important thing is for 
overnment to assure business, with all the force at 
s command, that it will be given every chance to 
levelop a dynamic postwar economy with a minimum 
f interference and bureaucratic regulation. 


The Next Bond Drive 


It is indicated the Fourth War Bond drive will get 
inder way soon after the first of the year. The more 
if these drives we have the more need there will be for 
ising stronger methods of getting “plus” subscrip- 
ions from workers in our plants. As a suggestion you 
night begin now to get photographs of all your em- 
iloyees serving with the colors, and something about 
ach one of them. Find out what branch of the service 
hey are in, where they are serving (if possible), and 
he sacrifices they are making to win victory for our 
side. Then when the next drive is launched, get out a 
voster carrying photographs of these men and 
women, and appeal to the employees to back up their 
buddies with “plus” war bond purchases. But what- 
ever plan you elect to use for reaching your quota 
of Fourth War Bond purchases by your employees, 
the important point is to begin planning for it now. 


Postwar Sales Personnel 


The failure of business after the last war to 
quickly readjust itself to peace was because of the 
fact that the end of the war caught management 
without any plans. Profiting by that experience busi- 
ness is organizing, under the guidance of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development (a nonprofit or- 
ganization wholly financed by business), to prepare 
now for postwar expansion. More than 1,000 local 
groups have been established by the committee to 
work with business men in developing postwar plans. 
These local CED committees are doing a tremen- 
dously important job. As a further step in its pro- 
gram for high-level postwar employment CED has 
turned its attention to distribution and _ selling. 
Working through various organizations in that field 
it is undertaking to impress upon management the 
need of doing an adequate and efficient postwar sell- 
ing job. This makes sense. Certainly the biggest 
postwar job of all will be to distribute more goods 
to more people at less cost and at a profit adequate 
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to pay the taxes which will be needed to service our 
war debt. That will require not only more salesmen 
than were employed in 1940, but more efficiently 
trained and directed sales organizations. Where to 
find these salesmen, how to select, train, and Jead 
them is the basis of a study just completed for CED 
by the National Society of Sales Training Execu 
tives. It was presented for the first time to American 
business at a conference in Chicago on November 18, 
attended by representatives of fifty-six executives’ 
clubs affiliated with the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. These clubs have assumed the respon 
sibility of introducing this new CED program for 
selling to sales executives in 600 industrial centers. 
It is an activity which every business executive 
should know more about, and help to make effective 


within his own organization. 


Penny Postage 


Granting that many of the proposals which have 
been discussed before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House are just conversation to make head 
lines, there is an indication that before the tax bill 
is buttoned up, postage rates will be increased. If the 
philosophy of taxing letters by upping the postage 
rate is sound in principle, then why not go back to 
the days when postage rates were determined by the 
distance a letter had to be carried? Why not put 
the rate back to where it was then? One hundred 
years ago before the advent of three-cent postage, 
it used to cost twenty-five cents of hard earned money 
to send a letter from New York to Boston. It cost a 
dollar to send a letter from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Reinstating those old rates on the basis of cal 
culations current in Washington would raise untold 
millions. You simply figure how many letters are car 
ried each year between zones. Then you subtract three 
cents from a dollar, or whatever rate is proposed, 
and multiply what is over by the number of letters 
mailed last year. That gives you the “increased” 
revenue the government gets by raising the rates. It 
is all very simple. There is just one little hitch that 
nobody ever seems to think about down in Washing- 
ton. If Uncle Sam charged a dollar to send a letter 
to California, which now costs three cents, only the 
rich Gould afford to write letters. Volume of mail 
would fall off sharply, while the cost of maintaining 
the postal establishment would remain just about 
where it is. The big idea back of penny postage was 
to increase the number of letters people wrote. And 
that is exactly what happened. In fact it worked out 
so that the British Government made more money on 
penny postage than it formerly made on shilling 
postage. What somebody should figure out before 
monkeying with postal rates is just what effect the 
higher rates would have on the net income of the post 
office. Then they might decide to put the ouija board 
J.C. A. 


away for the duration. 
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“Anybody remember what Tomkins owes us?*’ 


We'll wager they don’t even come close, for memories 
are notoriously fickle. 


What they need are records—accurate records that 
get things down in black and white . . . correctly— 
eliminate guesswork—cut waste and red tape... speed 
and co-ordinate the flow of vital information. 


That’s why so many businesses use Uarco’s scien- 
tifically designed records for purchasing, manufac- 
turing, shipping and office routines. They save time, 


money and manpower in today’s swift race for Victory 
.-. are tailored to individual needs. 

Perhaps Uarco Records can better co-ordinate and 
integrate routine in your business, too. If we don’t 
have the right kind of records for you, we'll design 
them. Why not let a Uarco representative analyze 
your problem? 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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He Nh Hil Business 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company, management of which is 
known as an advocate of competi- 
tive bidding for railroad securities, 
instead of the older, negotiated 
sale plan, recently issued an in- 
formative booklet urging wider use 
of the competitive bidding plan. 
This fight against negotiated sale 
of securities to a few favored finan- 
cial institutions may become more 
widespread in the future. 


Chicago Mail Order Company, 
another of the mass merchandisers 
whose growth has been healthy in 
the past few years, plans more ex- 
pansion after the war. Lehman 
Brothers has become interested in 
the company, taking a block of 
the company’s stock, and agreeing 
to serve in an advisory capacity. 
Tea is Lehman- 
advised company and has made 


Jewel another 


wonderful strides. 


Zenith Radio’s new $40 hear- 
ing aid, commented upon in our 
October issue, looks like the “nat- 
ural” we predicted it to be. A let- 
ter from Eugene McDonald, Jr., 
president of Zenith Radio, says: 
“We Chicago on 
October 24, the opening day of our 
campaign, which was a rainy Sun- 
day, and 706 people came to our 
branch at 680 North Michigan 
Avenue, in spite of the rain.” 


Which reminded Commander 


advertised in 


McDonald of something told him 
many years ago by Charles P. 
Steinmetz, the electrical wizard. 
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Steinmetz told McDonald, “Sonny, 
if you want to be a success, do 
things other people do not do. 
This is a piece of advice that is 
never in danger of general adop- 
tion, because so long as people can 
follow in the footsteps of others, 
they will not submit themselves to 
the torture of deductive imagina 


tion.” 


General Electric goes to its 
227,000 stockholders for advice 
about what kind of radio receiver 
the company should plan to build 
for postwar markets. As part of 
this company’s postwar planning 
a booklet was mailed to stock- 
holders asking what kind of radio 
receiver they now own, what kind 
they would like to buy after the 
war, and whether or not they are 
familiar with the advantages of the 
FM, or 


radio broadcasting, and receiving. 


frequency modulation, 


Returns will be studied by the 


company’s research division. 


Termination of War Orders, 
source of much worry to holders 
of prime contracts, must be 
speeded and industry put back to 
manufacturing peacetime products 
with all possible haste if we are 
to have high level employment. 
There are over 100,000 important 
prime contracts, but about 400 of 
the largest companies hold 85 per 
cent of these contracts, according 
to a war department authority. 
Colonel Bryan Houston, formerly 
an executive with Young & Rubi- 












cam, advertising agency, predicts 
settlements will be made on a basis 
approaching ninety cents on the 
dollar, in contrast with a figure of 
sixty-five to seventy cents on the 
dollar after the last war. He denies 
that first world war contracts were 
settled, as some claim, at about 
fourteen cents on the dollar. 


Glenn L. Martin, president of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
joins the parade of companies an 
nouncing discoveries of new prod 
ucts. This time it is Marvinol, an 
“elastic-plastic” which is said to 
be better than natural or synthetic 
rubber for some purposes. Inner 
tubes made of Marvinol have given 
6,000 miles of service without hav- 


ing a pound of air added. 


Alfred Sloan coined a nickname 
for the planners who predict in 
credible marvels after the war. He 
calls them stratosphere planners. 
In a recent talk he contrasted the 
stratosphere planners with what 
he calls “sea level planning,” which 
attacks problems from the bottom 
realistic 


with a approach. He 


wants announce 


government to 
that, aside from such plants as 
may be needed as standby plants 
for the future, the balance of the 
$15,000,000,000 of government- 
owned plants would be available 
for private industry after the war. 
Then he wants government to tell 
how private industry can acquire 
these plants, and what procedure 
should be followed. It seems rea- 
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TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 


regulations. 

Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 
Maintenance Service, from coast to coast in 366 
cities is in complete and efficient operation for all 
makes of typewriters, UEF accounting and adding 
machines. 


Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 


plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 
Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





Oficial U, 8. Navy Photograph of fighter planes on a carrier deck 





Underwood Typewriters _ Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Adding-Figuring Machines Accounting Machines 


Accounting and Adding Machines are available under WPB 





Behind Esso’s 100-Octane Gasoline 


March Hundreds of 
Underwood Typewriters... 


. 2p 


Enlist your dollars . . . Buy War Bonds . . . To shorten the duration 


The fast-flying fuel that powers the planes of many of 
America’s intrepid airmen gets its paper work “start” on 
time-saving Underwood Typewriters and Office Machines. 
Throughout the Esso organization they have played a 
prominent part in the quick handling of office detail re- 
quired by the company’s war effort. 


From the “paper work” in the famous Esso Research 
Laboratories where this Victory fuel was developed to the 
final orders to Esso tanker captains for delivery “somewhere 
in the war zones,” the unfailing efficiency of Underwood’s 
durable equipment speeds the vital war work of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and its associate companies. 


Reports Esso Marketers: “In the last few years many of 
our Underwoods have had to do double and even triple 
duty. Our UEF machines have stood up remarkably well, 
regardless of their age!” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. 


In war production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane In- 
struments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— 
Primers—and Miscellaneous Items. 
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sonable enough to request this so 
that business can begin now to in- 
tegrate these plants into its post- 
war planning. Possibly we need a 
series of well stated requests from 
business that the government take 
steps now to tell what disposition 
tremendous 


can be made of its 


plant facilities. 


—_ 
Jackson, Mississippi, not so 
long ago a straggling country 
town by its own admission, has 
grown to a city of 83,000 popula- 
tion, and it intends to do a bit 
more growing in the future. To 
this end it has published in booklet 
form a complete plan for city im- 
include flood 


provements, which 


control, waterworks, drainage, 
schools, zoning, parks, streets, 


public buildings, traffic, and sani- 
tation. It seems to have a most 
intelligent approach to the city’s 
needs for the future. There are 
twenty-five specific items in the 
city’s street and traffic improve- 
ments, four items in its plans for 
improvements to the waterworks 
system, and ten items in its list of 
proposed new public buildings. In- 
cluded in the booklet is a map of 
proposed major traffic streets in 
Jackson. Jackson, we salute you 
for this intelligent approach to 
future needs. 


Office Failure is the real reason 
behind some plants where produc- 
tion has been a disappointment. 
This is no fault of the people in 
the office, except in so far as they 
have failed to sell management the 
idea of modernizing office methods. 
Many a modern plant, equipped 
with the latest, most up-to-date 
machines is forced to wait on an 
office which is equipped with ob- 
solete machines and methods, and 
which cannot produce the figures 
and records badly needed to guide 
the plant operations. 


Automotive Tool and Die 
Manufacturers report an increase 
of 3000 per cent in employment, 
and an 800 per cent increase in 
expansion with its own funds. This 
means it is subjecting its equip- 
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ment to four or five times normal 
use (wear and tear) and has as a 
result an enormous reconversion 
problem. It believes necessary al 
lowances for this reconversion ex 
pense are vital to the industry’s 
survival after the war and that 
allowances should be made in con 
tract termination. The same prob 


lems face many other industries. 


le 
Rationing, Shortages, ana 
other wartime controls may persist 
in business longer than anyone 
expects. When the tobacco tax was 
raised to help pay for the little 
Spanish-American skirmish, some 
tobacco manufacturers reduced 
the size of the packages. The war 
was over in a few months, but the 
manufacturers did not go back to 
the prewar package. Today, with 
coffee rationing discontinued, some 
hotels still insist on serving coffee 
(one cup to a diner) in demi-tasse 
cups at business banquets. Watch 
for many similar cases today. 


CED - Committee for Economic 
Development—has just released a 
booklet on 


tracts. Among the recommenda- 


terminated war con- 


tions are: Creation by Congress of 
a contract settlement board; de- 
centralization of the administra- 
tion of contract settlement pro- 
cedure; prompt recourse to the 
courts in case of dispute; man- 
datory loans to contractors and 
subcontractors. Idea is to have the 
contract settlement board lay 
down general principles, give full 
settle- 


ments to contracting agencies. Dis- 


authority to make final 
astrous delays are anticipated if 
all contract settlement negotia- 
tions are funneled into one central 
agency. Existing legal machinery 
seems inadequate to handle dis- 
puted claims ; hence temporary ex- 
pansion of existing machinery is 
needed. In spite of the best efforts 
of government to provide prompt 
and fair settlement there are bound 
to be delays, it is feared. To pre- 
vent these delays from holding up 
employment mandatory loans are 


asked for to assist contractors 


with claims in dispute to get back 
into peacetime production—with 
the resulting employment of labor. 
Looks as if every recommendation 
of CED in this booklet is sound, 
reasonable, and fair, both to the 
government (taxpayers) and in 


dust ry as well. 


Chain Stores will be among the 
first to modernize stores, interior 
displays, and even window displays, 
says Joseph Reiss, who has studied 
these outlets carefully, especially 
the variety chains. That changes 
are now being charted which will 
bring drastic revisions of policies 
of some chains and the manufac- 
turers who sell them seems assured. 
The manufacturer who plans to 
help his independent dealers needs 
to scale his postwar plans so as to 
keep abreast, if not ahead, of the 
chain developments. Another en- 
terprise of some chains today is 
checking sources of supply for 
postwar deliveries of merchandise. 
One chain is seeking to determine 
changes in plant equipment of 
manufacturers who have supplied 
them in the past. Idea is to attempt 
to bring down prices through more 
efficient 


from modernized plant equipment. 


When the War Will End is « 


matter for guessing and one man’s 


manufacturing resulting 


guess is as good as another’s but 
Johns-Manville, in its recent re- 
port to stockholders, says that its 
plans are now based on the belief 
that the European phase of the 
war will end in early 1944, with 
the Asiatic phase of it ending a 
few months later. This we know— 
certain manufacturers and whole- 
salers who began postwar planning 
late in 1942, about the time of 
the African invasion, with the idea 
that it was a matter which could 
be approached leisurely and with 
great deliberation are now speed- 
ing it up. In some cases it has 
reached the “rush” stage, and as 
delivery of war material reaches 
greater stabilization more and 
more men are being spared from 
war production to lend a hand. 





ORDER WRITING if slowly or im- 
properly done leads to errors and de- 


lays which slow the entire business 


PAYROLL preparation, now infinitely 
more complicated than ever before, 
is incredibly slow in some offices 


STOCK RECORDS may save many 
times their cost in these days of 
high costs and material shortages 


Office Methods as 





Many a business whose owners are proud of its ma- 
chine tools is needlessly wasteful and unproductive 


because the entire plant is slowed by obsolete methods 
in the office which controls every plant operation 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ERE is a report on two com- 

panies, both in the same line 
of business, in the same city, draw- 
ing on the same area for cus- 
tomers, for help, for management. 
Both are enjoying a huge increase 
in sales over any previous year. 

Both depend on essentially the 
same sources for raw materials 
Both 
companies are old, well established. 
Sales have always been compara- 
ble, though in recent years one 
company has shown a tendency to 
push ahead, the other to remain 
static, except for the inevitable 
wartime sales increase which has 
come to them both. 

Company Number One is in a 
bad way at the moment. Its labor 
turnover is high. Day after day it 


and merchandise to sell. 
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loses employees to the busy war 
plants on the edge of the city. It 
is behind in shipping orders. It is 
behind with billing. Many orders 
remain in the office two to five 
days before they are even sent to 
the shipping room, which is hec- 
tic, badly organized, and over- 
crowded. 

Office employees work late, at 
high overtime rates. Telephones 
ring and are unanswered. Visitors 
wait before being admitted, and 
customers sending trucks to pick 
up goods experience long delays 
awaiting delivery. The sharp clat- 
ter of high heels pounding rapidly 
against uncovered floors resounds 
through the noisy, badly lighted, 
badly ventilated office. Everybody 
seems in a desperate hurry. Girls 


complain about the drafts, the 


splintery desks, and the poor 
chairs. 
Now let’s look at 


Number Two. If anything, its sales 


Company 


are even higher than those of the 
other company. Business rolls in 
every day by telegraph, telephone, 
from salesmen, and by mail. But 
the office is calm, quiet, unhurried. 
Its shipping room is busy but or- 
derly. No men from the stock 
rooms or shipping rooms stand 
and wait at desks. The equipment 
is modern, the office bathed in a 
soft, shadowless glow of fluorescent 
lighting. Acoustic tile lines the ceil- 
ing and soaks up the noise and 
clatter of office machines. The of- 
fice is well ventilated summer and 
winter, and floors are covered with 
an asphalt tile. 

Orders go out promptly. Tele- 
phone calls are answered prompt- 
ly. A much higher percentage of 
people are at their desks working 
at any given time than in the Num- 
ber One office. Billing is up to date 
each evening when the office closes, 
and fifteen minutes ‘after the clos- 
ing bell rings the office is deserted. 

One company is amazing its cus- 
tomers with the quality of its war- 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE methods 
are the heart of any business— 
often need complete modernization 


actor in Profit 


time service. The other is piling 
up ill-will and advertising its own 
inefficiency as never before. One 
company is paying out what ought 
to be profit dollars for overtime ; 
the other company is saving these 
dollars for the future. 

A glance at the contrast in 
methods of the two companies 
shows why one organization is 
about to crack today’s 
strains. while the other is taking 
today’s problems right in its stride. 

Take the matter of order han- 
dling. The first company’s mailing 
room opens up the orders each 
day, sends them to the girl who 
keeps the sales records, posting 
each day’s sales records on a series 
of badly designed cards. Often it 
is noon before she releases the or- 
ders. Then they go to the credit 
department, which is habitually de- 
layed, and holds the orders until 
mid-afternoon or later. 

After passing through 
two steps the orders are written 
up and sent to the operating de- 
partment. The first step here in- 
volves delay, as orders are par- 
tially copied on several forms. At 
every step the order encounters 
delay and confusion. 

In the second office orders go 


under 


these 
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BILLING—a check of 100 recent 


bills received shows more than half 
are written by obsolete 


methods 





direct to a clerk who sorts them 
into two groups—one for which 
there is already a credit authoriza 
tion, the other representing orders 
from customers whose credit is 
shaky, or unknown, and must be 
passed by the credit manager. Af 
ter this quick sort orders are 
written up, labels made, bills of 
lading or express papers made 
out, and enough copies made for 
every department. One copy goes 
to the sales record clerk who main 
tains a carefully analyzed sales 
record, right up to the minute, and 
who never enters an order on the 
record until it has been passed for 
credit. In the other office sales are 
entered, then a deduction made 
later if credit is not approved. 
Because the credit department 
has to bother with but a small 
percentage of each day’s incoming 
orders there is scarcely any delay 
for orders in this department, and 
because of modern equipment in 
the order-writing department no 
delay there is encountered. And 
when an order is written labels are 
made, shipping paper work com- 
pleted, and all information neces- 
sary for every other department 
completed at one writing, eliminat- 
ing any delays in the sales record 





FILING is costly in labor and in 
space occupied, but even more costly 
if ‘‘finding’’ is slow or inaccurate 





department, the sales department, 


or any other department. 

More than this, the shipping 
room receives a copy of the orders 
coming through later in the day 
and can prepare for the load in 
advance of the time the goods ar 
rive at the shipping room. It knows 
what is ahead and prepares ac 
cordingly. 

In_ the office 


clerk completes the shipping pa 


second another 
pers and still another writes labels, 
each step delaying progress of the 
order. In one office the sales man- 
ager may consult at a glance any 
customer’s sales record, any sales- 
man’s sales, by weeks up to the 
current date. In the other office 
despite all the delays in posting 
the sales record, there is no ade- 
quate record by salesmen, or by 
customers. The 
must work in the dark most of the 


sales manager 
time. 

The same contrast in methods 
is apparent in stock records, and 
in buying practices. One company 
has the modern equipment neces- 
sary to provide current records to 
guide every step in the business. 
The other company works in the 
dark to a large extent because its 
inventory methods are so obsolete 
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PURCHASING routine breakdowns 
were not unusual in some offices 
until modern methods were installed 





STATISTICS are valuable in direct 
ratio to age. Only fresh figures are 
reliably helpful or worth having 





COSTING was once a neglected phase 
of business. It’s doubly important 
today, with current tax problems 
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so are its payroll methods, so 
are its purchasing routines. 

To some business men_ office 
methods are scarcely considered 
duties with which top management 
should be concerned; to others, 
office methods are a vital part of 
control for the entire enterprise, 
and all of the functions of the dif- 
ferent departments are built 
around rapid, accurate — office 
methods. 

The effect of modern office meth- 
ods on a business as a whole can 
be seen when we look at some mod- 
ern organizations. For example, in 
a certain manufacturing opera- 
tion (the same is true of many 
others) figures which show the 
exact statas of the stock of all 
raw materials, parts, and sub- 
assemblies are known each after- 
noon as of the close of business 
the previous day. 

Nor are these figures costly. 
One girl operating a calculating 
machine and one stock record 
clerk keep the entire system up to 
date. Formerly with obsolete meth- 
ods four people operated the sys- 
tem and were always about thirty 
days behind. In other words they 
could tell you the stock figures as 
of thirty days previous. Now they 
tell management the figures as of 
last night! 

A. certain wholesaler whose 
salesmen range over thirty or more 
states must compete with many 
small local wholesalers, much 
nearer to customers than he. But 
his speedy office methods insure 
shipment of 80 per cent of all or- 
ders, in normal times, same day as 
received. The small local whole- 
salers, with their frequently obso- 
lete methods actually accomplish 
delivery more slowly than he does 
many more miles distant because 
their orders are shipped three to 
five days after receipt. 

But it is not only in order writ- 
ing and stock recording that mod- 
ern, simplified office methods pay 
an almost ineredible return on in- 
vestment. 

We know of a small business 
employing about fifty people where 


two clerks are required for the 
better part of a day to prepare 
the payrolls and figure tax, social 
security, and other deductions. In 
another business employing more 
than one hundred people one per- 
son does the payroll job in about 
half a day. Modern methods make 
the difference. 

In the matter of unidentified 
stock, parts, raw materials, and 
finished stores many businesses 
have almost no control, and huge 
inventory losses are chalked up 
each year—inventory shrinkage, it 
is called. Today in dozens of plants 
there stand badly needed items, 
awaiting one, two, or three small 
parts. These few small parts hold 
up critical shipments. The small 
parts were manufactured, it is 
claimed. But somewhere in the 
process of making, inspecting, 
trucking, storing, and trucking 
them back to assembly lines they 
disappear. The reason is lack of 
control, and the reason for lack of 
control is lack of modern methods. 

In another plant tool control 
was conspicuous by its absence. 
Small hand tools were costing in- 
credible sums, which was bad 
enough, but the tools were “hard 
to come by.” A tool control sys- 
tem brought order out of chaos. 

Simple errors, resulting from 
needless fatigue, noise, badly ar- 
ranged offices, poor equipment, are 
responsible for high costs and 
shrinking profits in today’s busi- 
ness. Banks have found that cash- 
iers’ “overs and unders” tend to 
decrease when a bank is treated 
with acoustic tile walls and ceil- 
ings. Because we adjust our nerv- 
ous systems to noise and it ceases 
to bother us consciously, we tell 
ourselves that noise is an inevitable 
result of a busy office and make 
ourselves believe that it does not 
interfere with business. But it does, 
as has been proved in so many 
offices. 

At times it seems that a mis- 
taken sense of economy causes 
business to make many errors 
which are costly in the long run. 
Let us look (Continued on page 36) 
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IF YOU WANT TO BE 
A CONTROLLER 


ECENTLY a number of letters 
4% have reached the editors of 
\MERICAN Business asking about 
toe duties of a controller in busi- 
ness. These letters come from two 


, 


urces: First, from business houses 
i1e management of which are con- 
- dering employment of a control- 
r; and, second, from individuals 


vho want jobs as controllers. 

While we have published several 
orticles on the subject in previous 
issues it occurred to us that the 
accompanying list of duties pre- 
»ared by the Controllers Institute 
of America would be helpful, both 
'o present controllers, those who 
want to be controllers, and to cor- 
poration officers who are consider- 
ing adding a controller to the 
company staff. 

Among the inquiries are those 
from a number of companies ask- 
ing us to outline the relationship 
the controller and_ the 
treasurer of the company, and the 
relationship between the office 
manager and the controller. These 
relationships and the division of 
work and duties must vary con- 
siderably from one company to the 


hetween 


other. In one company the office 
manager, being a capable and ag- 
vressive executive, takes over con- 
siderable portions of the work often 
performed in smaller companies, or 
where the office manager is less 
capable, by the controller. The 
same holds true of the relationship 
between controllers and treasurers. 
The size of the company, the 
number of capable assistants each 
man has, and many other factors 
enter into the relationship between 
the two positions. 

But there should never be, and 
seldom is, any real reason for con- 
flict among the three jobs. Proper 
division of the work and duties 
and ‘responsibilities means that 
there is plenty for all three men. 
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DUTIES OF A CONTROLLER 


As Defined by Controllers Institute of America 


(NOTE: Few controllers perform, or are responsible for, all of the duties 
listed here. In determining eligibility of applicants for membership, The 
Institute inquires as to which of ‘the duties listed the applicant performs, 
or for which he is responsible, through assistants.) 


1. 


SD o 


ii. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
18. 


16. 


i a 


The installation and supervision of all accounting records of the 
corporation. 


. The preparation and interpretation of the financial statements and 


reports of the corporation. 


. The continuous audit of all accounts and records of the corporation 


wherever located. 


. The compilation of production costs. 
. The compilation of costs of distribution. 
. The taking and costing of all physical inventories. 


. The preparation and filing of tax returns and the supervision of all 


matters relating to taxes. 


. The preparation and interpretation of all statistical records and 


reports of the corporation. 


. The preparation, as budget director, in conjunction with other officers 


and department heads, of an annual budget covering all activities of 
the corporation, for submission to the Board of Directors prior to the 
beginning of the fiscal year. The authority of the controller, with 
respect to the veto of commitments or expenditures not authorized by 
the budget, shall, from time to time, be fixed by the Board of Directors. 


. The ascertainment currently that the properties of the corporation 


are properly and adequately insured. 


The initiation, preparation, and issuance of standard practices relating 
to all accounting matters and procedures and the coordination of 
systems throughout the corporation, including clerical and office 
methods, records, reports and procedures. 


The maintenance of adequate records of authorized appropriations 
and the determination that all sums expended pursuant thereto are 
properly accounted for. 


The ascertainment currently that financial transactions covered by 
minutes of the Board of Directors and/or the Executive Committee 
are properly executed and recorded. 


The maintenance of adequate records of all contracts and leases. 


The approval for payment (and/or countersigning) all checks, promis- 
sory notes and other negotiable instruments of the corporation which 
have been signed by the Treasurer or such other officers as shall have 
been authorized by the by-laws of the corporation or from time to 
time designated by the Board of Directors. 


The examination of all warrants for the withdrawal of securities from 
the vaults of the corporation and the determination that such with- 
drawals are made in conformity with the by-laws and/or regulations 
established from time to time by the Board of Directors. 


The preparation or approval of the regulations or standard practices 
required to assure compliance with orders or regulations issued by 
duly constituted governmental agencies. 
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bout 
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FUTURE 


O THE publishers of American 
Business, there recently came 
a letter from a small business man 
who owns seven small stores in one 
city and six small towns. Because 
his questions undoubtedly voice 
the doubts and fears of many other 
small business men, and because 
big business must depend on small 
business for distribution, we print 
some of the questions and our an- 
swers to them in the following 
paragraphs. 

It should be remembered that in 
seeking the answers to the ques- 
tions staff members of AMERICAN 
Business consulted many impor- 
tant manufacturers and large dis- 
tributors who are also thinking 
and planning for small business 
and its probable role in the na- 
tional business picture after the 
war. 


QUESTION: In discussing dis- 
tribution a former official of the 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration made the statement: 
“I believe that distribution costs 
are too high. The only remedy 
is in mass distribution, from 
manufacturer through the mass 
distributor to the consumer.” 
Asked if he thought the small 
fellow is to be eliminated his 
answer was, “Seems kind of 
tough, doesn’t it?” 


ANSWER: We do not believe 
the small merchant is to be elimi- 
nated. But we do believe that 
many small merchants will be elimi- 
nated. Small merchants have al- 
ways gone out of business at a 
rapid rate. Until fairly recently 
there were plenty of newcomers in 
the field to replace those whose ob- 
solete methods caused their elimi- 
nation. Perhaps in the future there 
will be a smaller supply of mer- 
chants to replace the ones who are 
forced out. But the small merchant 
will have to be more efficient. 
There will not be the margin left 





for him to earn a decent living 
from the small volume of busines- 
with which he has been content i: 
the past. He must increase hi- 
volume, so that his percentage ot! 
the consumer dollar is less. Th 
high margin (not necessarily net 
profit) which the small retailer ha- 
traditionally required for opera 
tion no longer exists. The mass 
reduced _ thi- 
percentage which means that th 


distributors have 
small merchant must increase his 
volume so that he can operate o1 
a similarly small percentage. 
QUESTION: I have wondered. 
if, instead of doing a credit busi- 
ness as we have since this or- 
ganization has existed, it would 
be necessary for us to go on a 
cash basis, other than instalment 
selling, to reduce our operating 
costs between 4 and 6 per cent” 


ANSWER: If credit has cost 


you only 4 or 6 per cent you ar 
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wobably very efficient. Are you 
sure it isn’t more? But this oper- 
iting cost must be passed on to 
‘he consumer and your prices are 
inevitably compared with those of 
the mass distributors who sell for 
‘ash. Perhaps you can retain part 
if your credit business, but it must 
be changed so that it is strictly on 
i business basis, with fewer losses, 
ind more rapid turnover of your 
money. When the chain stores in 
vaded the credit ridden South 
vears ago, plenty of business men 
thought they would fail because 
Southerners bought so much on 
credit. But it was the credit stores 
which (as a rule) suffered most 
from When 
confronted with lower prices peo- 
ple find the money to pay cash. 
Too much retail credit granting 


chain competition. 


has always been on a friendship, a 


sentimental, or emotional basis, 
with credit granted to many peo- 


ple who never deserved it. 


QUESTION: Is it going to be 
necessary for us to confine our- 
selves to the faster moving mer- 
chandise, instead of carrying 
certain slow moving items which, 
when needed, are needed badly? 


ANSWER: These slow moving 
items, long eliminated by the so- 
called mass distributors, have cost 
the small business men of the 
country millions of dollars. Money 
invested in them, losses from shelf 
deterioration and the low prices 
at which they are usually sold, 
make it necessary to find some 
other way of handling these slow 
moving items. First, it may be 
necessary to eliminate all dupli- 
cating items, giving the customer 
less choice. For example, when a 
customer comes into the average 
small retail store (in times when 
full stocks are available) he is of- 
ten offered the choice of two to 
five brands and a choice of grades 
among which the differences are 
almost This will 
have to stop. 

Many small merchants have al- 
ways offered too much variety in 
their stocks, which inevitably slows 
turnover, slices profit. In the fu- 
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imperceptible. 


ture we vision small merchants 
who buy nothing they cannot move 
in a profitable period of time. On 
repair parts and service items 
some new method of handling must 
be devised. The merchant cannot 
merely ask the wholesaler to carry 
these slow moving items for that 
would simply increase the whole 
sale handling costs, and the whole 
saler and the retailer must operate 
within the same margin—that is, 
the amount of difference between 
manufacturing costs and the re 
tail price—and the small retailer 
cannot pass on to the wholesaler 
any functions which the retailer 
should perform without increasing 
the wholesalers’ cost, and thereby 
eventually increasing the retail 
price. 


QUESTION: On our estab- 
lished trade brands whose foun- 
dation for selling has been qual- 
ity instead of price—will they 
continue? And will they be able 
to get a volume at a differential 
in price? 


ANSWER: If we could answer 
this question we would be smarter 
than most of the country’s leading 
manufacturers, and we are not. 
But here are some thoughts on it. 
How much of the difference in 
price in the so-called quality items 
is caused by faulty selling meth- 
ods, extravagant packing, orna- 
mental frills? For example, screw 
drivers packed in individual boxes? 
The small merchant must become 
a better buyer for his customers. 
He must not buy for them any- 
thing in which too much of their 
money goes for packaging frills, 
distribution frills. This is exactly 
what the chains or mass distribu- 
tors have done. They have simply 
sweated or boiled out the waste, 
and passed on the saving to the 
consumer. As for actual quality, 
many mass merchandising goods 
are high quality today, higher than 
many small merchants suspect. We 
can no longer excuse high prices 
by saying, “But look at our qual- 
ity—it is better.” Too often what 
we sell as quality is merely scenery 
in the form of expensive packing, 





costly sellmg practice, and waste 
ful methods of distribution, such 
as wholesalers’ selling to retailers 


in consumer quantities. 


QUESTION: I am wondering 
whether price is going to be the 
basis of a successful operation 
or whether price, quality, and 
service are going to be the basis? 


ANSWER: Neither quality nor 
service will ever be ignored entirely 
by the consumer, but the small re- 
tailer must scale his business down 
to the point where he offers no 
service for which the members of 
his community are unwilling to 
pay. For example, if credit costs 
so much that the cash customers 
go to the cash stores, the credit 
merchant fs offering a service for 
which the best customers are un 
willing to pay. The trick will be 
to learn from the consumer how 
much service he is willing to have 
included in his price. We may 
reach a point where consumers are 
willing to perform part of the 
distribution process if the price is 
reduced accordingly. When a cus- 
tomer carries home his or her own 
package he is performing the final 
step in the process of distribution. 
He should receive a lower price 
every time he performs some act 
in the distribution process. That’s 
what the mail-order houses do. 
When a customer sends his money 
in advance, waits a week or so for 
his merchandise and then picks it 
up at the freight house he gets a 
lower price (as a rule) because he 
has not demanded the service of 
inspecting the goods in a retail 
store before buying, has paid in 
advance, using no credit facilities, 
and has been content with delayed 
delivery. How much of the dis- 
tribution customer 
will be willing to perform for him- 


process the 


self will determine how much ser- 
vice the small retailer can sell at 
a profit in the future. There may 
be ways to cut costs, such as co- 
operative delivery plans, for ex- 
ample, that will enable the small 
merchant to compete in price and 
still give service. As to quality, 


there will (Continued on page 35) 
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What Should We 


Tell Employees? 





The uninformed employee is often the hostile trouble- 
maker because he does not understand the true prob- 


lems facing business. Here are ideas to help win loyal 


support and cooperation of many kinds of workers 





BY L. D. RAMSEY 


Secretary, Business Men's Assurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


N CONSIDERING what a com- 

pany’s policy should be with 

reference to informing its em- 

ployees of matters of importance 

to that particular business, it is 
| 


difficult 


that should not be discussed fully 


to find very many items 


with all employees. 

Possibly no company would wish 
to make public its payroll records. 
However, the scale of wages or the 
method of arriving at salaries is, 
in many companies, an “open 
hook.” If some of the owners of 
businesses let it be known how 
small their profits really are, those 
working with them would have a 
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better understanding of the prob- 
lems facing these businesses. 

A company should not be criti- 
cized for not disclosing its future 
plans too far in advance. How- 
ever, those things which bear di- 
rectly on its dealings with cus- 
tomers, with the product which it 
has to sell, or the service it ren- 
ders are subjects with which the 
company’s personnel should — be 
acquainted, 

It would not be out of line to 
furnish employees with informa- 
tion concerning the following 
twelve subjects: 


1. The volume of business done 


for the month, quarter, and year. 
with corresponding figures for th: 
previous like period. 

2. The number of persons em 
ployed, contrasted with the sam: 
period the previous year. 

3. New customers added to th 
company’s clientele who may be of 
interest because of their impor 
tance. 

4. Commendation of those who 
do an outstanding job of any 
kind. 

5. If you buy new equipment 
which will do an unusual job, why 
not tell the folks about it? Ther 
may not be machinery like it in 
use in the city. 

6. If you are ready to put a 
special product on the market. 
why. not let your employees in on 
it before you do any advertising 
or let anyone else know about it? 
Why shouldn’t they be the first 
to know? After all they are part 
ners in the business to a certain 
extent. 

7. In larger organizations why 
shouldn’t some form of publicity 


be given those who have been away 
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on account of illness or injury for 
some little time? A small group 
may know about it. 

8. When someone in your or- 
ganization intends making a trip, 
why not let selected persons know 
that trip is to be made? It is pos- 
sible a very recent matter has been 
under consideration in or near the 
place to be visited which can be 
handled on the trip. 

9. When an officer or employee 
of the company attends a conven- 
tion, why not have him make a 
report to a selected portion or all 
of the personnel? Many people are 
interested in what goes on at these 
meetings. Some have the idea that 
they are merely occasions to spend 
the company’s money in having a 
good time. If the company’s rep- 
resentative cannot make an inter- 
esting report on such a trip he 
should not be allowed to make 
another one. 

10. If you need additional em- 
ployees and you like the ones you 
have, why not let present em- 
plovees know that you are in need 
of help and have them recommend 
their friends to you? You will 
probably find that those friends 
are of the same caliber as the 
present employees. 

11. Prepare rules and regula- 
tions that will govern the opera- 
tions of your office. It is a good 
idea to have in writing a plan 
which you wish to follow so that 
all may know what the rules are. 
A large percentage of the things 
that employees want to know 
ibout—the privileges and benefits 
to be enjoyed through a connec- 
tion with the organization—may 
he set out in a manual. It may 
help the company out of tight 
spots occasionally. Everyone will 
be treated alike under such a plan. 

12. In a large organization, ar- 
range for periodical meetings of 
the entire company. Have a chief 
officer outline objectives for the 
future and answer questions about 
the business—assuming that the 
group is not too large. In the 
small organization this is being 


carried out in the main because 
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“Grapevine” us. Plain Facts 


What Mr. Ramsey advocates telling employees is no more 
than the things about which they talk—about which the 
**grapevine’’ rumors so often misinform employees and 
cause much needless trouble. 


For example, in one plant the “‘grapevine’’ rumors for 
many years told all new employees that the president 
drew $50,000 a year in salary, even during the bad depres- 
sion years. His actual salary was only $18,000, but it was 
‘““common knowledge’’ among employees that it was 
almost triple this actual sum. 


This is typical of the misinformation which creates 
trouble and disloyalty and misunderstanding in so many 
otherwise well managed businesses. This report is part of 
an address by Mr. Ramsey to the Kansas City chapter of 
the National Office Management Association. 








the smaller the organization the 
more necessary the unity of action 
based on knowledge. 

There are several ways of trans- 
mitting information to employees. 
In the small organization it is a 
matter of getting everyone to- 


gether and verbally outlining mat- 





ters of interest. In larger organi- 
zations it may be found helpful to 
have departmental meetings if it 
is not possible to have a meeting 
of the entire organization. At such 
meetings information may be freely 


given with the minimum use of 


time. There Continued on page 





Centralized Systems 
Control 





Now shipments go out quicker, billing is speeded, 
stock control is more accurate, and purchasing is 
stepped up—all with only a fraction of former paper 
work, because the entire office system was modern- 
ized—and more important—paper work simplified 





BY WILLIAM F. BUHL 


Methods Engineer, Lecourtenay Company 


HE Lecourtenay 
manufactures heavy duty cen- 
trifugal pumping machinery. The 


Company 


wide range of sizes requires a total 
of approximately 8,000 different 
parts. Of 
4,000 are considered standard, and 
a stock is carried on roughly 2,000, 
which comprise the basic parts of 
a pump and all bolts, pins, nuts, 
items. 


these, approximately 


and other miscellaneous 
Each pump requires from 30 to 
300 parts, depending on the size 
and type. 

To properly stock and control 
the production of such a large 
number of parts has been quite a 
problem as the production lots are 
small and the variety very great. 
It was therefore necessary to de- 
velop a method with a great degree 
of flexibility. These conditions 
exist in hundreds of small organi- 
zations similar to ours, unable to 
maintain large clerical staffs to 
handle daily routine. Up to the 
time of the installation of the 
method outlined herein the greatest 
problem was to reduce the time lag 
between the receipt of the cus- 
tomer’s order and the placing of 
the necessary raw material orders. 
The factors 


were: Writing up of the sales order, 


causing this delay 
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preparing material lists, checking 
stock, preparing requisitions, and 
issuing purchase orders. It was at 
these points that a concentrated 
effort had to be made to reduce 
paper work and speed handling. In 
addition it was found necessary to 
control the material through pro- 
duction. 

We have developed what we call 
the “Centralized Control Method,” 
which has as its basic function the 
supervision and control of the 
entire clerical routine in the hands 
of a thoroughly trained specialist 
who is the “hub of the wheel.” This 
provides the maximum production 
with the minimum of organization, 
permitting a small organization of 
specialists, all well paid, which sim- 
plifies the great problem of the 
coordination of their efforts. The 
coordination of efforts is the basic 
problem in all organizations and 
its sound control assures a highly 
efficient organization. This method 
provides that control, and yet is 
quite simple in its operation. 

In analyzing the work per- 
formed by the staff under the old 
method it was found the larger 
percentage of the clerical work 
was repetitive, copying informa- 
tion from one form to another and 


adding additional data; for exa: 
ple, typing a purchase order fro 
a purchase requisition and typi: z 
shipping papers from a sales o 
der. This repetition was large'\ 
responsible for the time lag in « 
tering orders into production. 

All the forms in use were cai 
fully studied to enable completi 
of the form in one operation 
possible. In one case ten fon 
formerly written separately a 
now completed in one operatio 
and in another case, five forms we 
combined into one. These two con 
bined forms resulted in a redu 
tion of the operations necessa: \ 
from fifteen to two. 

The foundation of the centra 
ized control system is represente:| 
by four multiple part forms, wit! 
carbons inserted ready for instant 
use. Following are the forms w 
now use: 

A fourteen-part order-billing 
shipping form which provides six 
copies of invoices, four copies of 
sales orders, and acknowledgment. 
shipping notice, shipping record, 
and combined packing slip and 
label. 

Another form which we use for 
purchase orders provides in addi 
tion production orders in duplicat: 
and a cost card, all at one writing. 

A five-part fanfold requisition 
assembly form is the heart of thy 
system. It provides all the requisi 
tions needed for any one part, an: 
in addition, provides a combined 
inspection slip and material tag 
and a production record, as we'll 
as the stores requisition, materi:! 
requisition, and purchase requis 
tions. 

A five-part pattern order for 
used only when patterns are 1 
quired for material being ordere: 
It provides the necessary packing 
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_¢ YOU and 
YOUR ASSOCIATES 


are invited to see- 


“Everything Under Control” is the brief, graphic result of a nationwide study into 


YOU MAY ARRANGE FOR PRIVATE 


SHOWING IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
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SEE HOW an industrial 
plant overcomes bot- 
tlenecks of incoming 
materials while safe- 
guarding itself 
against shortages or 
inferior quality. 


SEE HOW a compli- 
cated stock-issuing 
problem that wasted 
the time of 350 peo- 
ple was concentrated 
and simplified to a 
two-man job! 


SEE HOW a leading 
manufacturer made a 
25% time saving in 
starting work on an 
order and in getting 
material promptly to 
machines, 


SEE HOW other com- 
panies are speeding 
production, saving 
time and expense — 
through applying 
vital principles of 
basic control. 


the control problems common to wartime industries—new products, new methods, 
shortages of time, materials and trained workers—inadequate management control 
over cost, operations, and production. 


The film reviews actual cases of how American manufacturers have stepped 
up production, increased efficiency, saved time, eliminated waste—by the ap- 
plication of a vital factor of basic control to operations throughout industry, 
from purchase and receipt of materials to shipment of finished product. It may 
well suggest the specific answer to problems of your own, through better and 
faster primary control over all the functions of purchasing, receiving, storing, 
production, selling, shipping, billing, accounting, payroll and personnel. 

As part of Standard’s War Service Program, this film is now being presented 
by our representatives to company executive groups by appointment. Due to 
the demand, we are compelled to limit showings currently to leading war 
production industries. We will be glad to receive your invitation to present 
“Everything Under Control,” without obligation, at the earliest possible date. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY e@ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific ¢ s Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Company, Oakland, California; 
Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario; Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London 


O 
Standard Systems 
" OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 
CE ire'Marks of Identity of the continuous forme of The Standard Register Company—"-The Forms with the Punch.” (> 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
© 1102 Albany Street, Dayton 1, Ohio O 


Please send us more information on ‘‘Everything Under Control’’ and how we can arrange 
to see it at our convenience. 
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Seven forms (above) 
and the seven con- 
sequent writings are 
replaced by one of 
the two simplified 
forms shown at left 


slip, label, delivery receipt, blue- 
print requisition, and _ pattern 
storage record. 

While other forms are used in 
connection with the system, they 
are incidental and not directly 
controlled by it. The four forms 
listed above, in addition to a ma- 
terial list, are all the forms neces- 
sary to promptly place orders for 
raw material and assure their 
proper handling upon receipt. By 
the very nature of the design of 
these forms and through the in- 


clusion of an (Continued on page 32) 
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THE ONLY UNIT THAT 











Radiotone is the ideal instrument for every plant using 
direct, recorded, or radio broadcasting to increase 
plant morale and production efficiency. 
It is a high-fidelity professional recorder combination 
which includes a microphone recorder, radio recorder, 
radio, phonograph and public address system. It. can 
be equipped with any number of loud speakers or 
used in conjunction with your present P. A. system. 
It records voice, orchestra, or radio programs ready 
for instant reproduction, regardless of outside noise 
. . gives finest direct radio reception, broadcasts 
management messages direct or records them for later 
broadcasting, makes permanent record of meetings. 
Anyone can operate it . . . no technical knowledge 
required. 
In addition to its versatility, Radiotone’s Duo-Chro- 
matic Equalizer assures quality and fidelity equalled 
only May or rd priced commercial studio installations. 
(Most Radiotone models sell for less than $500.) 
Anyone engaged in essential war work can buy 
Radiotone today. Wire or write for catalog. 


Hollywood, 7356 Melrose Ave. SHOWROOM AND fg OFFICE, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Faulty Desks 


And Tired 
‘T'ypists 





Fastest typist in the world claims he 


can 


increase office production with 


higher typewriter desks, better chairs 
and brief instructions to teach oper- 
ators correct posture and technique 





BY ALBERT TANGORA 


World's Champion Typist 


HE forerunner of all mass pro- 

duction in the United States— 
of all business, for that matter 
is the work done on typewriters. 
To make this fast and accurate, 
manufacturers of the machines 
have invested millions of dollars. 
Hundreds of thousands more have 
been put into time and motion 
studies, the preparation of forms, 
the training of typists, and the 
design and improvement of ac- 
cessory filing and other office 
equipment. 

Curiously, in all this thinking 
and planning there has been a 
blind spot so obvious that every 
body can recognize it once it has 
been pointed out. We haven’t done 
anything about the first essential 
to the use of a typewriter—the 
simplest piece of furniture in the 
office. The typewriter table—its 
workbench—is as out of date as 
the quill pen. 

It is so unfit for its job that 
even the most highly skilled typists 
are working under handicaps, only 
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ae 


Tangora, now in the United States Navy, shows how he 


prefers to sit at a typewriter—machine high—feet flat 
on the floor—forearms inclined upward to facilitate 


the proper striking of keys without any waste motion 


partly relieved by such makeshift 
things as they can do to overcome 
the inherent deficiency of the desk. 
These skilled workers know what 
that deficiency is. They complain 
about it constantly. The vast ma- 
jority of all other typists only 
know that 
They do not know what it is. All 


something is wrong. 
they know is that it gives them, 
literally, a pain in the neck and 
another in the back. 

As a consequence, at least 90 
per cent of all the typists now em- 
ployed are operating far below 
their potential efficiency. This loss 
is variable. The national average, 
however, I should say, is not less 
than 25 per cent. And this refers 
only to current output. There is 
also a secondary, long run loss in 
health which is economically a bur- 
den, and even more important to 
the individual. 

Basically, the chief fault with 
the typewriter desk is that it is 
much too low. Correct typing, for 
both speed and accuracy, is done 


with the fingers. Any motion of the 
forearm is waste motion. So also 
with any but the almost imper 
ceptible motion of the hand and 
wrist. 

To function freely and _ inde- 
pendently, the fingers should rest 
naturally over the keys in a posi 
tion to give them striking power 
independent of any motion of the 
wrist and forearm. This position 
is established only when the fore- 
arm, wrist, and hand are inclined 
slightly upward from the elbow on 
a line with the slant of the key 
board. When the keyboard is so 
low that the forearm and wrist ar« 
inclined downward, the natural im- 
pulse is to lift the hand, wrist, and 
forearm for each stroke. This is 
not only waste motion; it also 
makes for inaccuracy because the 
fingers from such a position hit 
the keys at the wrong angle. 

The typist operating under this 
handicap starts the day below 
par, and gets worse as the day 
wears on. This is not only because 
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RIGHT: Here Tangora poses a typist in the proper pos- 

ture with the machine on top of a regular 30!»- 
inch desk. Many operators think this is too high, but 
Tangora insists it is right. Note upward slant of forearms 


of the psychological irritation of 
knowing one is not doing one’s best 
work, stopping to erase, etc. The 
‘actor of fatigue is even more im- 
portant, and inescapable. For 
when the keyboard is too low, the 
typist is unable to maintain the 
upright position of the body and 
head essential to effortless work. 
The operator begins to lean over 
it the waist, then at the neck. 

Chiropractors and _ osteopaths 
do a brisk business providing tem- 
vorary relief for what they call 
“typist’s slouch,” and its accom- 
vanying aching muscles. But they 
‘an’t do anything for the fatigue 
vhich hits the operator at eleven 
’clock in the morning. Nor can 
hey prevent other errors of the 
yping posture directly traceable 
o the height of the desk, plus that 
f the chair. 

One of these is the almost uni- 
ersal tendency of typists to hook 
heir heels in the spider (or legs) 
f the chair, generally with their 
feet crossed. To get the most out 
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of a typewriter with the least ef 
fort, the feet should be flat on the 
floor. They can be shifted from 
time to time, one and then the 
little 
should and do constitute a perfect 


other a ahead, but they 
brace for the entire body when 
kept flat. 

The type of desk I have been 
referring to is the standard drop 
leaf in almost universal use. Some 
of the others offer slight improve 
ments, but in twenty years as a 
teacher of typewriting I have 
never come across a desk actually 
designed for the purpose of good 
typing. In many, such as the type 
that can be swung down into the 
pedestal of the desk at one end, 
the effort has been to serve too 
many purposes. The position of 
the machine is awkward. The plat 
form is unstable. The stands with 
casters are also unsteady, and they 
are all too low. 

The ideal desk, 


should have a typewriter platform 


obviously, 


with a simple mechanism to vary 


WRONG: Walk around any office and see how many 

typists sit like this—feet hooked into the chair 
base, or feet off the floor, back not supported against chair, 
shoulders bent forward, causing neck and shoulder pains 


the height. ‘This cannot be accom 
plished with the chair alone, for 
the simple reason that some oper 
ators are tall, some are short, and 
some are of medium height. Ad- 
justable chairs are necessary, but 
so is an ,adjustable platform. 
Stools or footrests are helpful for 
the short-legged, but they are 
makeshifts. 

Various attachments are avail- 
able for fastening above and _ be- 
hind the typewriter in order to 
hold the notebook or other work 
from which the typist is copying. 
I believe an adjustable top in- 
dependent of the typewriter plat- 
form would be preferable. Vision 

also a variable—is an impor- 
tant factor here. The operator 
should be able to adjust the work 


to his sight, instead of straining 


his eyes or leaning out of position. 


In the winning of nine world 
championship typing contests I 
have also become convinced that 
for fast touch work it is necessary 
to prevent the eyes from being 


2% 








be flat on floor) 


proper support 


back straight 





Business Pays Millions 
For These Typing Errors 


1. Typists use too much hand, wrist, and arm motion 
2. Typists lift hands too high off keyboard 

3. Typists sit too far to the left 

4. Typists hook feet into chair legs or spider (feet should 


5. Typists lean forward from waist, increasing fatigue 


6. Typists do not sit back in chair, using chairback for 
7. Typists ‘‘slouch.’’ Easier way is to sit erect, neck and 


8. Typewriter desks are too low. The typewriter should 
be 27 or 28 inches off floor. At many present desks, 
typewriters are but 26 inches off floor 


9. Typists, in an effort to prevent fatigue, sit on feet or 
assume other unnatural postures, increasing the 
fatigue they try to prevent 


10. Typists attempt to watch keyboard instead of copy 








distracted by the motion of the 
keys, and by what has been typed. 
A trained touch operator knows 
automatically when letters have 
been transposed or some other 
error has been made. To depend 
on the eyes as watchdogs for the 
fingers takes just that much time 
away from correct reading of what 
is being typed, and _ interrupts 
continuity. 

The championship contests call 
for a full hour of continuous typ- 
ing. It has been my custom for 
years to practice three hours a 
day. When I am in training for a 
contest the practice period is ex- 
tended to six or seven hours over 
a period of weeks. In such a period 
I will turn out more words in a 
day than the average fast typist 
does in a week on commercial 
work. The point is that because I 
have trained myself to start with 
and maintain the correct posture, 
and to get the machine at the 
right height, I do not become so 
fatigued in a day as the average 
typist does in a few hours. 
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Tremendous progress has been 
made in recent years in the step- 
ping up of all sorts of assembly 
operations in the shops. Motion 
pictures are in wide use for the 
training of operatives. Manage- 
ment is spending a lot of money 
for the improvement of its shop 
helpers, but little or nothing for 
the training of its own immediate 
aids. I have never seen a slow mo- 
tion picture of the right and 
wrong way to use a typewriter ex- 
cept those the Royal Typewriter 
Company had made for me to help 
me step up my speed. 

A series of such pictures di- 
rected by a competent time and 
motion study man would reveal to 
any good designer what is needed 
in a typewriter desk. There would 
be no question of the market for 
such a product once business men 
had been informed of the losses 
they are paying for now in poor 
work, errors that get through, and 
absentee employees. Here is an 
opportunity for all business execu- 
tives to step up their own efficiency 


and thereby step up the pace oj 
their organizations all the way 
down the line. 

The typists would do more 
work. They would do it with less 
effort, be happier, and lose less 
time. Typewriters would last much; 
longer. So would the ribbons. T! 
savings on paper and envelopes 
alone in some offices would mo; 
than pay for the new desks. It ‘s 
highly probable also that the d 
sign of a desk meant for typist, 
would point the way to many oth« 
improvements in office equipmen:. 
much of which still retains th 
handicaps of the earlier unit 
meant for entirely different pu: 
poses from which it was adapte 
I have often thought, for exampl:. 
that the inspiration for the typx 
writer desks now in use was tly 
ordinary butcher’s block. 


Editor’s Note: Readers may }b 
confused when studying this artici: 
because of the several articles anid 
items we have published about thx 
29-inch desks. Several leading des}. 
manufacturers are now making and 
recommending desks which are bui 
29 inches high instead of 3014. 

A. H. Stricker, formerly oi 
General Electric Company, has cui 
down many desks to 28 inches, and 
for some typists doing stencil cut 
ting he has built special desks with; 
wells for typewriters, the typ 
writer height being about stand 
ard, which is 2614 inches. 

Nellie Merrick, famed typewrit 
ing instructor at Chicago Univer 
sity, author of Scientific Typ: 
writing, and co-author of My 
Typewriter and I, both standard 
tvpewriting textbooks, agrees 
with Tangora that standard type 
writer platforms are too low, re 
quiring most operators to sit a! 
wrong postures which increas: 
fatigue and prevent proper key 
striking. 

Because of the millions busines- 
pays out for stenographers and 
typists we need a thorough stud) 
of the correct posture for typing. 
the correct height for typewrite: 
platforms, and more study 0! 
chairs. 
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Tsk...1Sk... 


War times turn many an executive 
into a chronic “Night Owl”. 

Sometimes it just can’t be helped. 
But too often he burns the midnight 
oil simply because something down 
the line has slipped up through in- 
efficiency ! 

The cure for inefficiency is system 
... and the Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician is a 
veteran at analyzing 
manufacturing prob- 
lems in both the office 
and the factory. More 


KARDEX Production Controls * Procurement 
Controls ¢ Personnel Controls * Progress Con- 
trols * Tool Crib Controls * Machine Load Controls 
Materials Controls « Cost Controls many others. 
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than that, he crystallizes his anal- 
yses into clear-cut recommendations 
that assure positive administrative 
contro! of manpower, machines, 
materials and methods. 

Most organizations have at least 
one bottleneck. WHAT’S YOURS? 
Production Control? Procurement? 
Inventory Control? Cost Account- 
ing? Personnel? Sales Planning ? 
Turn the Remington Rand Analyst 
loose on it and follow his advice. 
His sound counsel has already in- 


creased productivity as much as 


REMINGTON 


BUFFALO 3, NEW 





gain ? 


50% in the offices and plants of 
many of the country’s largest in- 
dustrial outfits. 

He may prescribe a Kardex Visi- 
ble System, with its exclusive Graph- 
A-Matic signal control feature, as a 
sure cure for what ails your pro- 
duction. Or he may recommend a 
Variadex Filing System to put your 
files on a find-it-immediately basis. 

Call him in now and throw your 
worries in his lap. A phone call or 
wire to our nearest Branch Office 
will bring him on the double. 








Business ‘T'eaches 
Schoolteachers 


BY R. G. FRENCH 


LONG step in the direction of 
tempering theory with prac- 
tice was taken during the recent 
when 


vacation period 


faculty 


summer 
seventy members from 
midwestern high schools enrolled 
as students in Chrysler Corpora 
tion’s Apprentice Training School 
at the Dodge main plant at De- 
troit. These 


both men and 


schoolteachers, who 
included women, 
donned overalls and went right in 
to the shop, where they worked 
alongside boys and girls, men and 
women, who were being trained for 
regular jobs in the Chrysler fac 
tories. 

Every one of the teachers is a 
college graduate, and all are work- 
ing for higher degrees at the Uni 
Wayne, 


Northwestern, and Cincinnati. In 


versities of Michigan, 
fact, their summer course in ac- 
tual shop practice was planned by 
representatives of the universities 
named, and the students received 
full university credits for it to 
ward their master’s and doctor’s 
These 


affliated with Chrysler Corpora- 


degrees. universities are 
tion in a five-year course in pro- 
duction and engineering which is 
available to qualified college stu- 
dents, and this relationship un 
doubtedly inspired the practical 
summer course for graduate stu- 
dents, although the latter course 
was quite different from the for- 
mer. 

All of the 


who took the summer course are 


graduate students 


vocational guidance counselors in 
midwestern high schools, and _ it 
was decided by the universities 
which they are attending during 
vacations that they would be in- 
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finitely better qualified as such 

counselors after acquiring prac- 

tical experience in a factory. 
They were assigned to the regu 


lar Apprentice Training School 


with Carl M. Horn of the Boar 
of Control for Vocational Eduea 
tion of the state of Michigan 
During the first two weeks, thes 


devote 


4 


+ 


daily conferences were 


I 
“<2 


Professors from midwestern universities inspect apprentice training school at 
Dodge plant. They planned the eight weeks’ course of work for high school teachers 


for an eight weeks’ course, of 
40 hours a week ; in addition, they 
attended daily conferences which 
were planned by John M. Amiss, 
director of industrial education at 
Chrysler, and by representatives 
of the universities, including Dr. 
H. C. Koch, professor of educa- 
tion at Michigan ; Dr. C. E. Erick- 
son of Northwestern; Dr. Arthur 
Stenius of Wayne; and H. C. 
Messinger of the College of En- 
gineering at Cincinnati; together 


chiefly to such subjects as employ 
ment procedure, training, labo 
relations, production methods 
Chrysler tests, sales and advertis 
ing, engineering problems and 
procedures, master mechanic’s or 
ganization and work, apprentic: 
machine shopwork and _ practic 
apprentice training plans and pro 
cedure, citizenship activities, su 
pervisory training practice an 
policies, plans, and materials, al 
under the direction of Chrysle 
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YOU CAN SIGNAL ON 3 SIDES OF CARD 


With full visibility of both sides as well as top of cards, Cardineer offers 
outstanding advantages for focusing attention on specific records for special 
action. Metal signals may be used on top or either side. Special Cardineer 
flashers, punched so they extend half an inch, either side, are extremely handy. 
Tabs may be written upon and the flashers discarded after they have served their 
purpose. Supplied in seven colors. Special cards with side tabs are also available. 
Facts come quickly from Cardineer. With these devices Cardineer gives perfect control of materials and production 

—with a 40% to 60% saving in time, space and labor. 


A slight pull on the hand ring and 

6000 records parade their data. Write for complete information ond ask for any of the following free booklets» 
Inventories 1, Costs (1, Payroll & Personnel LL), Plant & Equipment LU, 
Purchases (1), Production L). Check and pin this to your letterhead. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ¢ CANTON 2, OHIO 
Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Company « Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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officials and executives. During the the Army and Navy, as well as qualified young men and women in 
remaining six weeks, the daily psychologists and prominent edu- industry. Such teachers are 
conferences were in charge of cators. daily contact with high sch 
staff members of the four co The course was intended pri- students whom they advise cv 
operating universities, and they marily to afford high school cerning vocational problems, a 
enlisted an impressive array of teachers concerned with vocational it is believed that they will 
speakers on specialized subjects. guidance a clearer understanding better qualified to do so af 
Among these were many officers of of the opportunities available to having acquired some practic: 
experience to leaven their theori 

That the teachers themsel 
are of the same opinion after h; 
ing completed the course is evid 
from their comments, some 
which were quoted by Chrys 
representatives. Typical are su 
remarks as: 

“Much more apt to encoura : 
children to enter machine work, 
we realize now that it is more th 
a production line.” 

“All these things make sch 
counseling more real—theor 
and practice connected.” 

“Boys will have added confiden 
in my ability to counsel them | 
cause of actual experience.” 

“IT am grateful for the oppor 
tunity to get some first-hand « 
perience in a shop ... Ever 
counselor and every teacher shou 
be urged to avail himself of op 
portunities to broaden his ba 

Seventy principals and faculty members of midwestern high schools take eight- ground by actually living through 
week course at Dodge apprentice training school, working 40 hours weekly and studying as many different 
experiences as possible. Experience 
is still the best teacher.” 

“Realization that a large cor 
poration is interested in the de 
velopment of attitudes rather than 
skills.” 

“Better understanding of point 
of view of business world. Realiza 
tion that their problems are often 
much the same as ours.” 

“Appreciation of the views of 
both employer and employee 


‘capital and labor.’ ” 


“The student who is a failure 


in school . . . is the same in in 
dustry—a trouble maker who dovs 
as little as possible. Perhaps 
could do more in school to try 
improve these students and to fin 
a place for them.” 

One Chrysler executive summ: 
up the matter with the lacon 
conclusion: “They learned a lot 


Here a Dodge assistant foreman explains operations of a grinder to educators . 
from midwestern high schools, seeking to learn practical angles first-hand and we learned a lot from them 
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“DITTO DIRECTS PRODUCTION 
OPERATIONS ON AIRACOBRA!” _ 


DITTO, 


—BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


“Full speed ahead!” . . . is the order of the day. And 
from coast to coast, in big plants and small. . . in ship- 
yard and foundry, in airplane factory and textile mill, 
in laboratory and refinery . . . the greatest war produc- 
tion schedules of all time are being completed with 
the efficient, speedy, error-proof aid of Ditto Business 
Systems! 

At CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE: “Two do the work 
of ten!”’... B. F. GOODRICH CO.: “Ditto cuts ship- 
ping time in half!” . . . HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY: 

“Ditto prevents errors before they happen!” — 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY: “With Ditto 
we keep abreast of government instructions!’ 


PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 

PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders 

into the shop! 

PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 

days faster! 

ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 
For free samples showing how Ditto One-Typing 

Business Systems will work in your plant—address 


DITIOz vas i 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Inc., 695 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, 
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Common Blunders of 
Modern Business -—II 





This is the second of three reports on the kind of 
mistakes most frequently made in business. Because 
the methods of 117 companies were analyzed in pre- 
paring them, each report is worth most careful study 





Based on an Investigation by 


The George S. May Business Foundation 


UALITY of the product must 
0 also be controlled, as it is a 
vital part of any manufacturing 
expense. You must be forever on 
the lookout for poor materials and 
inferior workmanship because they 
can affect production costs to a 
large degree. Foremen and work- 
men cannot be expected to keep 
“quality” to the front on their 
own hook, as is expected of them 
in many plants. 

The responsibility for quality 
must be fixed by the management, 
and the only way to do it is to 
provide the proper amount of “In- 
spection” at all strategie points 
in the factory, the inspector per- 
sonnel reporting to some other 
official than the production super- 
intendent for obvious reasons. 

It will be found that adequate 
inspection of finished products is 
very essential to any sound indus- 
trial organization and it will prove 
to be a profitable function at the 
same time. 

Moreover if the quality of the 
finished product is poor it can 
slow up production and throw the 
coordination of the plant out of 
gear, because workers performing 
successive operations are depend- 
ent on the accuracy of dimension 
or finish turned in to them by the 
preceding workman. 
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Likewise the assembly depart- 
ment cannot keep abreast of its 
schedule if the tolerances and 
finish of the parts coming to it are 
out of line. 

IV. 67 Per Cent INEFFICIENT 

Propuction Controu 

Here will always be found a big 
order. Production control has to 
do with planning and scheduling, 
performance standards and ma- 
terials control, which we are sorry 
to relate are “among the missing” 
in many plants today. 

The elements of an effective pro- 
duction control plan are many and 
include the problem of controlling 
men as well as materials and equip- 
ment in order that the factory 
can produce the right product, at 
the right time and in the proper 
quantities, and all of this at a 
cost which will insure the greatest 
profit to the company. 

It will be found that one pro- 
duction control plan will not fit 
all businesses. A plan usually has 
to be designed to suit the particu- 
lar type of business in question. 
However, all production control 
plans involve every phase of manu- 
facturing such as: 

1. The production design must 

be fitted to the product. 


The manufacturing qualit 
and quantities will have to 
determined. 

The manufacturing facilit 
and procedures will have 

be arranged. 

Raw materials will have to 
procured in the right k 
and amounts. 

Labor will have to be p 
cured and properly train 
Cost estimates will hav 

be prepared. 

Production orders will h: 
to be organized and props 
scheduled through the pla 
Dispatching of materials a 
follow-up on production «r- 
ders will have to be look 

after. 

. The determining of deliver 
dates will have to be 
tended to. 

There are several plans of pro 
duction control in use but a short 
description of two of them wi 
suffice. The first involves a ver 
detailed system of job schedulin 
and machine loading through 
use of charts, graphs, dispaic! 
tickets, and block notices. 

In this plan the starting tin 
for each operation is figu: 
“back” from the estimated ship- 
ping date. 

Then the number of hours 
quired for preparation, assem! 
and packing are added to tli 
amount and the exact time and 
day that the finished product will 
be ready for shipment will 
known. 

The second and more flexible pl 
of production control mentio1 
is based on a constant and p 
sonal follow-up by stock chas 
or expediters. Each stock chas.r 
is assigned to a specified operati 
center which he keeps supplied wi 
materials and parts, and it is '| 
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o him to see to it that the “work” 
ioves through the plant. Each of 
hese men is charged with the 
ming of all operations in his de- 
artment or operating center, 
vhich results in quick costing of 
he various operations. Although 
‘ss complicated than the first plan 

is more expensive mainly be- 
ause of the number of expediters 
equired. 

In every case, scientific control 
f production should be ap- 
vroached with caution and with an 
xpert knowledge of the principles 
nd requirements involved. When a 
vell-working system has __ been 
volved it should be written up 
ind made an essential part of the 
irm’s organizational procedure. 


66 Per Centr INEFFECTIVE 
PLANNING FOR PROFITABLE 
SALES 


This condition includes the fail- 
ire to establish incentives for 
salesmen, based on their contribu- 
ion to the volume of company 
sales. 

It includes failure to supply 
salesmen with sufficient knowledge 
f markets. It is characterized by 
the lack of accurate manufactur- 
ing and sales costs. Salesmen may 
be using poor selling and cumber- 
some estimating methods. 

In 34 of the 117 companies 
unalyzed, it was found necessary 
to add to, or radically revise, the 
Most 


carry on the sales activities of 


sales function. executives 


their business in a_ haphazard 
manner; many do not require the 
salesmen to report the number of 
calls made or show how they em- 
ploy their time. Often no training 
of any kind is given the salesman, 
ind no effort is made to analyze 
narkets or set sales quotas. 

Obviously, under such condi- 
tions no intelligent sales program 
can be set up, nor can the sales 
department function to the best 
interests of the business. 

A great aid in gaining complete 
cooperation between the sales de- 
partment and top management is 
to have an incentive system set up 
for the sales manager. Quotas set 
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--- and paper planning 
can relieve your wartime 
office headaches 

























stepped-up wartime pressures, 
route information to your staff, 
keep your desk clear for the 
important jobs by “Putting it 
in Writing’’—on paper. 

Send for this business time- 
saver today. It’s free. 


Just off the press! This new 
little Hammermill book, ‘3 
Steps that Get Things Done,”’ 
shows how to relieve man- 
power shortages, get better 
work from green help, smooth 
muddled office routine, save 
wasted hours with printed 
forms that work. 

















“KNOW HOW’’— When you put the 
ideas in this book to work, Hammer- 
mill suggests that you specify depend- 
able Hammermill Bond. Backed by 
over 45 years’ experience, Hammer- 
mill papermakers have the “‘*know 
how” to produce paper that meets 
the test of business use. 






It contains definite sugges- 
tions. Packed with office-tested 
ideas on how to Plan . . . Super- 
vise .. . Follow Through ... it 
shows how easy it is to meet 
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should be based on market poten- 
tials and on the relative volume of 
the different items sold. 

By using these standards upon 
which to base compensation the 
system can be extended to the in- 
dividual salesman, thereby pro- 
viding an incentive for him to put 
forth his greatest efforts in di- 
rections that will be most advan- 
tageous to the company. Through 
the development of details of the 
compensation plan, management 
has at its disposal an effective in- 
strument for increasing the sales 
volume and for prorating sales 
according to the relative profit- 
ableness of the various items. 

Plant managers should accept 
the duty of training salesmen as 
their responsibility. 

We all have had, at some time 
or other, the experience of a sales 
presentation by a salesman who 
did not show an intelligent under- 
standing of the product he was 
trying to sell. One such experience 
should convince any sales executive 
of the futility of sending out men 


who are handicapped by a limited 
knowledge of what they are selling. 

Plant managers will also have to 
“Market Con- 


scious” in order to set up a profit- 


become Analysis 


able sales program, as market 
analysis is one of the most essen- 
tial and a much neglected element 
of a sound sales program. It will 
reveal not only actual and poten- 
tial sales by type of product, type 
of purchases, and by geographical 
division, but also it will provide 
pertinent information on competi- 
tive sales and products. 

Such analysis will discover the 
buying habits, the buying power, 
the seasonal variations in demand 
and other data that will benefit 
a market investigation program. 

If the business has a detailed 
knowledge of market conditions 
itself informed of 
influence the mar- 


and keeps 
changes that 
ket, it will be in a favorable posi- 
tion from a sales standpoint. 
Without this information sales 
executives will have no convincing 


answers to salesmen’s claims that 


the price is too high, that tli 
products or line is out of date, o 
to other alibis. 

In planning for profitable sale. 
“reliable cost data” will also hay 
to be included because cost cd 
termination has two important aj 
plications to sales. First, it show, 
which items are 
which are “losers” and their rels 


profitable ar 


tive profit standings. Second, | 
makes possible the estimating « 
costs for bidding purposes and tl 
determining of profit possibiliti 
of proposed new items or ne 
lines of products. 

These cost estimates must | 
reasonably accurate, and overd: 
velopment of a cost system is a 
much to be avoided as inadequat 
costing. 

A common error in accountin: 
that often unbalance 
sales from a profit angle is th 


leads to 


misapplication of factory ove. 
head, causing a wrong evaluatio 
of the problem of “smaller volum 
at higher prices” versus “larg 
volume at lower prices.” 





Centralized Systems Control 


(Continued from page 20) 


extra form here and there, the ac- 
counting department is provided 
with accurate and complete records 
of the disposition of all material, 
to enable it to furnish accurate 
costs and maintain a perpetual in- 
ventory. ‘ 
Immediately upon its receipt the 
customer’s order is edited and 
written out in pencil on a single 
form, which is a reprint of the 
Number 1 copy of the order-bill- 
ing-shipping form. This is now 
sent to the typist who copies it, 
word for word, onto the fourteen- 
part form. She then types a requi- 
sition assembly form for each item 
on the order. The order-billing- 
shipping forms, together with the 
typed copies of the requisition as- 
sembly form, are sent to the cen- 
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tralized control point for check- 
ing, at which point they are 
checked, separated, and distributed 


as follows: 


Orver ENTRY 

The first seven copies are not 
separated but held as a unit in the 
billing department. The last three 
copies are held as a unit in the 
shipping department. Copies 8 to 
10 are sales orders and distributed 
to the proper departments, while 
copy 11 is the acknowledgment 
sent to the customer. The requisi- 
tion assembly forms are not sepa- 
rated but sent directly to the 
production department. 


Stock CHECKING 


The second phase of the system 


begins when the requisition assem 
bly forms arrive at the production 
department. Each assembly is 
checked against the stock list and 
marked in the particular block ap 
plicable as “no stock,” “in stock,” 
etc. If in stock, it is reserved o1 
the stock card and all copies of th: 
form destroyed with the exception 
of copy 1, the steres requisition. 
which is forwarded to the stores 
department to advise it this 
material is assigned to the particu 
lar order. The stores department 
files this slip until material is 
needed. 

If the material is not in stock. 
copy 1 is handled same as before 
but copies 2 to 5 are filled in, in 
one operation, with the informa 
tion necessary to order, such a: 
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juantity, type of material, ete. 
Copies 2 and 3, the purchase 
equisition and the combined ma- 
rial tag and inspection record, 
re sent intact to purchasing, 
hile copies 4 and 5, the produc- 
on record and material requisi- 
ion, are retained by production. 
\ notation is now made on the 
tock card that an order has been 
laced for a particular part, to 
vise checker in the event he con- 
-alts the same card for another 
‘der. The production record is 
ttached to the stock card to pro- 
ide a complete record of the re- 
ipt of the material, and each 
peration as it is completed; or 
| other words, a progress report. 
in addition, another record is kept 
y sales order number which lists 
dl the shortages on that order. 


uRCHASING Raw Mareriau 

Upon receipt of the two copies 

f the requisition assembly form 
| the purchasing department, the 
uyer fills in the necessary data, 
uch as supplier’s name, terms, 
te., and forwards the slips to the 
iypist. The typist sorts all slips 
received according to supplier’s 
vame and attaches them to the 
purchase order. She then fills in 
the purchase order number on the 
equisition assembly form parts 2 
ind 3 and is now ready to type up 
ithe order. As mentioned previous- 
ly, the purchase order form is pro- 
vided with staggered forms at the 
hack of the assembly, each listing 
only one item. Therefore, if the 
purchase order is to be for only 
one or two items the necessary sets 
of cards must be removed before 
‘vping. After typing is completed 
he supplier’s copy is removed 
(2) and sent to the buyer for 
signature and mailing. The re- 
naining copies are distributed as 
follows: 

No. 1. Working copy. It may 
he well to call to the attention of 
the reader at this point the revo- 
lutionary design of the purchase 
order, as the working copy shows 
it to best advantage. Each item 
n the purchase order is provided 
with two lines—the top one listing 
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the material order, and the bot- 
tom one the item to be made from 
the material ordered. However, the 
supplier’s copy shows only the top 
line of each item, through the use 
of strip-coated carbons in the 
form. The working copy No. 1 is 
sent to the central control point 
for checking to ascertain whether 
all information is complete, after 
which it is destroyed. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5. These are the pur- 
chasing, receiving, and expediting 
copies of the purchase order which 
are distributed to the proper di 
visions and handled in the usual 
manner. 

No. 6. This is the production 
order and is sent ts stores for 
holding until material is com- 
pleted and delivered to them. 

No. 7. This is only used by ac 
counting as an index sheet, and is 
filed by production order number. 
It enables them to locate card 
No. 8 in the various stages of 
routine, as the latter is filed in 
various ways in different stages of 
production. 

No. 8. Cost card. Upon receipt 
in accounting it is filed by pur- 
chase order number to await re- 
ceipt of material. 

In addition, copies 2 and 3 of 
requisition assembly form used in 
preparing purchase order form 
are now separated. Copy 2, the 
purchase requisition, being filed, 
and copy 3, the material tag and 
inspection record, are inserted in 
a heavy Cellophane envelope and 


forwarded to receiving. 


ReEcEIvinGc MATERIAL 

The third phase of the system 
starts upon receipt of the ma- 
terial. When material is received, 
the receiving department notes it 
on the purchase order in the 
usual manner, and removes Cello- 
phane tag, which was filed under 
purchase order number, and at- 
taches it to the material, sending 
it on to production. When invoice 
for material is received in account- 
ing, the cost card (purchase or- 
der assembly copy 8) is filed in a 
Kardex file with the lower line of 
the card folded (Continued on page 36 
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(Continued from page 17) 


are many forms of bulletins—most 
of them a rather cold and formal 
way of reaching the company’s 
personnel unless the company is of 
such size that this means of trans- 
mitting information is recognized 
as the proper method. The public 
address system is and has _ been 
used to great advantage by com- 
panies whose size justifies such sys- 
tems. 

Unless an organization is quite 
small a bulletin board may serve 
satisfactorily for giving notice of 
various kinds of information. Even 
in the larger organizations bul- 
letin boards placed in various 
parts of an office or plant serve 
most admirably. A large portable 
bulletin board may be used on 
which special items are placed and 
the board taken from place to 
place. It may be surprising to the 
management to find how much in- 
terest will be shown in one of these 
large portable bulletin boards. 
Everyone soon learns that on it 
will be items of particular interest 

items that will require a little 
longer to read than the short bul- 
letin which is prepared for those 
who are not willing to give very 
much time to learning about what 
is going on and prefer to “read 
as they run.” 

Memorandums, letters, or state- 
ments written in the plainest of 
language—two syllable words if 
possible—are used by many com- 
panies to get a message across. 
This form of notice may be taken 
home, given to other members of 
the family, and then to friends. It 
is tangible evidence of the com- 
pany’s desire to keep employees 
informed. 

Do you write to those who have 
entered the armed services? Do 
they write to you? Suppose they 
want to know how business is com- 
ing along? Do the officers of your 
company find time to write these 
men and women? They should! It 
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What Should We Tell Employees? 


pays big dividends in satisfaction 
to the writer and in morale to 
those in the services. These folks 
may come back to you some day 
why not keep reminding them that 
they are on leave, that you miss 
them and realize how little you can 
do in comparison to their sacri- 
fices? Keep them posted? Sure 
tell them about others in service 
you’ve heard from as well as com- 
pany news, 

Many employers consider the 
employee and employer relation- 
ship the beginning point for public 
relations activity. In some in- 
stances even now corporations fol- 
low the practice of telling just as 
little about their business as pos- 
sible, to either employees or the 
public. 

Vice President Arthur Page of 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company recently stated 
that it seemed to him “all busi- 
ness in a democratic country be- 
gins with public permission and 
exists by public approval.” It has 
been the thought of his company 
for many years that _ business 
should be cheerfully willing to tell 
employees and the public what its 
policies are, what it is doing, and 
what it hopes to do. It even takes 
on the aspect of a practical duty. 
Isn’t it true that the average per- 
son feels complimented if his com- 
pany lets him in on some of the 
company “secrets” before any one 
else knows about them—certainly 





Do You Read It 
Regularly? 


“Human Relations 
In Business” 


a Monthly Feature of 
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before the general public know-.: 

It is not unreasonable to a 
sume that the attitude of the pu! 
lic toward an institution will |. 
somewhat in keeping with the att 
tude of that company’s employe 
It has been definitely demonstrat: | 
that the public today resents \ 
business which takes the attituc 
many used to take, “we will t«'| 
you nothing—it is none of yo 
affair.” 

A system of informing all e 
ployees of the general policies an | 
practices of the company, as w«'| 
as some of the more intimate i: 
formation concerning its activitic- 
does very definitely tie into tl. 
overall public relations policy «| 
many organizations. In partic 
lar is this true of the Americ: 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
about which all of us know a 
little. Speak to any of the Tel: 
phone Company representatives. 
particularly those in their offices, 
and you will be fairly sure to 1 
ceive an intelligent answer coi 
cerning almost any general sul) 
ject pertaining to the Telephon 
Company’s_ business. It is not 
enough to set up a program for in 
forming employees — management 
must see to it that the program 
is carried through, that there is 
no deviation from the program i! 
self due to inattention or neglect. 
and management should also he 
sure that the plan itself is changed 
occasionally to fit conditions. 

Again, it would probably |x 
difficult to find many items that a 
business should not discuss with or 
announce to its employees. Th« 
practice of giving out information 
freely promotes confidence in tli 
management and certainly ii 
fluences proper thinking on tl« 
part of employees. An employ 
who knows what is going on within 
his company really has the feeling 
that he “belongs.” He is not «1 
outsider. 
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A Small Business Man 


Asks About the F'uture 


ontinued from page 15) 


lways be a market for some qual- 
y merchandise, but quality must 
e inherent in the merchandise it- 
elf, not in the finish, the package, 
r the method of distribution. This 
iay seem at first glance to be a 
mall point, but it is really im- 
ortant. 


COMMENT: Obviously here is 

merchant who is going to sur- 
ive. He sees his problems clearly 
nd is seeking the answers. We 
edict a prosperous future for 
iim, simply because he is not go- 
ug to be caught napping. 

But his problems are baffling. 
He needs the help of a large or- 
vanization. He needs, we think, to 
join some voluntary chain, to tie 
ip with some large wholesaler who 
can serve him well, and help him 
move larger quantities of merchan- 
dise. He needs some hook-up with 
i national buying organization 
which can buy fast selling mer- 
chandise from producers who know 
how to incorporate quality into 
merchandise, without all of the 
high costs that have always been 


associated with quality merchan 
dise in the past. 

He needs to understand that he 
must work with the wholesaler to 
hold down distribution costs—that 
he must buy in wholesale, not re- 
tail, quantities. He needs a whole- 
saler who will help him do this, and 
will pass on to him, in a fair and 
equitable manner, the savings re- 
sulting from truly economic buy- 
ing. He needs manufacturers who 
will help him buy only in truly 
economic quantities, and who will 
furnish him merchandise which will 
sell rapidly, at a turnover rate, 
and at prices which will enable him 
to compete with the mass merchan- 
disers. Without this assistance he 
may fail. 

Both he and the wholesale sup- 
pliers and manufacturers from 
whom he buys direct must under- 
stand fully that the public is not 
going to pay for distribution frills, 
for uneconomic buying, for care- 
less credit extension, and high 
credit losses. We have only to look 
at the revolutionary changes in re- 
tail food distribution to under- 
stand what is coming. 





Who Needs 


OSEPH GRIMALDI, the great 
clown and pantomimist, once 
nad all London laughing at his 
intics. He was the current toast of 
the town, and the most popular en- 
ertainer. 

But Mr. Grimaldi was unhap- 
py, nervous, could not sleep well, 
suffered from severe indigestion 
and morose spells, and at times 
‘ontemplated suicide. 

He went to a famous doctor 
seeking relief. After several con- 
sultations and examinations the 
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to Laugh! 


doctor explained that he could find 


no organic trouble, that the pa- 
tient needed only to relax and to 
stop worrying. 

As a parting bit of advice the 
doctor said, “Go and see Grimaldi, 
the great clown, tonight. He will 
make you laugh and forget your 
troubles, most of which are imag- 
inary.” 

“My God, doctor,” blurted out 
Grimaldi. “Don’t you know who I 
am? I am Grimaldi.” 


“Put Another Ad in 
Help Wanted, Miss Smith!” 


AYBE you don’t need to 
advertise for more help. 
Maybe all you need is a better 
posting and filing system to save 
precious time in getting the facts 
on production, inventory, pur- 





chases, costs. 


Postindex is such a system. It 
makes posting simple and easy. 
The patented Postindex card 
holder allows cards to be re- 
moved and replaced at will. Post- 
index Forms are all writing sur- 
face. If your problem is not 
answered in the Postindex library 
of 18,000 forms we'll design a 
special one to meet it. 


Postindex Artwood 
Record Cabinets. 
All data is compact, 
ready to give you an 
over-all picture at a 
glance. Salient details 
are signalled to you 
by means of tabs, 
a cards of different col- 


———! ors, pencilled notes. 


Postindex Artwood 
Flat-Books afford 

rapid, easy posting. 

Left hand flips the 

card and spots the 

entry; right hand 

holds pen. Hinge 

clips permit use of | 
extra cards. &.25. 


Send for our free booklet, 
“Control That Keeps You 
Constantly Informed.”’ Al- 
so tell us your record prob- 
lem and we'll send sample 
forms. Write to POSTINDEX 
Division, ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Sostindex 
tstble Piles 
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Centralized Systems Control 


(Continued from page 33) 


back. This then shows the material 
ordered line on the visible edge. 


Price is also posted to cost card. 


PropUCTION 


All during production the time 
cards, ete., provide the production 
department with the necessary in- 
formation to keep its production 
record (requisition assembly form 
copy +) and shortage cards up to 
date. However, when material is 
first placed in production that de- 
material 


partment removes the 


requisition (requisition assembly 
form copy 5) from file and sends 
it to accounting to advise the 
material is now part of work in 
process. Upon receipt of the ma- 
terial requisition in accounting, 
the cost card is removed from the 
Kardex file and filed in a tray un- 
der the production order number, 
as work in process. As labor tickets 
come through they are posted to 


this card. 
MareriaAt FInisHep 


After the performance of the 
last operation the parts are de- 


livered to the inspection bench with 
the material tag. The inspector 
removes the inspection stub, ini- 
tials it, and forwards the material 
and the parts to 
stores. Stores, upon receipt of the 


tag portion 


tag, checks it against the parts, 
and puts the latter to stock until 
called for by production. The pro- 
duction order slip (requisition as- 
sembly form copy 6) for this order 
from file, checked 
against the material tag, and the 
latter destroyed. The slip is now 
corrected if necessary because of 


is withdrawn 


variations in quantity, ete., and 
sent to accounting. 


MATERIAL PREPARED FOR 
SHIPMENT 


Upon call by the production de- 
partment, stores removes all the 
necessary parts from stock and 
delivers them to the shipping de- 
partment. At same time stores re- 
moves all applicable stores requisi- 
tions (requisition assembly copy 1) 
from the file, date stamps them, 
and forwards them to accounting. 
Accounting now prices these requi- 


sitions, withdraws the necessary 
quantity from cost card (purchas: 
order assembly copy 8), and files 


slips by sales order number. 


SHIPPING 

The shipping department afte: 
preparing shipment removes order 
billing-shipping form copies 12 t 
14 from file, fills in 
data, and inserts packing list in 
box, affixes label on box, and for 
wards shipping notice to customer 


necessar\ 


Shipping record is forwarded t 
billing department. 


BILLING 

Upon receipt of bill of lading. 
and /or shipping record, the billing 
assembly (order-billing-shipping 
form copies 1 to 7) is removec 
from the file, and shipping data 
and prices filled in and extended. 
The invoices, parts 2, 4, 5, and 6 
are forwarded to customer wit! 
original bill of lading. The ship 
ping record, part 13, and copy o! 
bill of lading are filed. Copy 3 goes 
to accounting and 1 is retained by 
billing department as a record. 





Office Methods as a Factor 


(Continued from page 12) 


at the purchase of a desk—one 
of the simplest items of office 
equipment. The very purchase of 
a desk means that we have some- 
desk—at a 
salary. Suppose the salary is 
$2,000 a year. The desk may be 
used twenty years. That’s $40,000 
a business contracts with itself to 


one to sit at that 


pay out for the person using a 
desk. If a desk which helps the 
worker do only 1 per cent more 
work is purchased, that’s a saving 
of $400 during the life of the desk. 


If the desk would make a 10 per 
cent increase in production pos- 
sible, there would be a saving of 
$4,000 during the life of the desk. 

Thousands of offices actually 
need from two to three times the 
light they now have. One way of 
looking at lighting is—‘‘We have 
gotten along all right without the 
extra light for many years. It 
‘an’t be so bad. Besides, the extra 
light would cost a lot of money.” 

In one office which was relighted 
in 1941, just before the difficulty 


in Profits 


in obtaining new light fixtures be 
came acute, the management’s most 
conservative estimate is that errors 
went down a full third after em 
ployees became accustomed to im 
proved lighting. Employees stat 
that headaches are less frequent. 
the work seems to move faster, and 
in one or two departments wher 
girls were copying and checking 
prices from tables made up of smal! 
type, actually fewer people wer 


needed. 
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SOTO 222. 


To thousands of customers a business may be known only by the letters and messages 
its employees write. The costly machines in the factory, the research department, 
the skill of the employees, and the good management of its top men all are dis- 
counted in the eyes of the customer, stockholder, the dealer or distributor who 
receives a thoughtless, poorly prepared, badly typed letter, or any curt answer 





Stenographers Urge Executives to Dictate 


Correspondence in Afternoon 


Several stenographers in one 
office have decided that errors in 
correspondence are less frequent in 
the morning when they are fresh 
and rested than in the afternoon 
when fatigue begins. 

These girls have asked the men 
whom they serve as secretaries to 
dictate in the afternoons, so far 
as is possible and practicable, leav- 
ing them the mornings for typing 


and transcribing. While it is often 
necessary to dictate answers to 
some important mail in the morn- 
ing so that it can be mailed the 
same day as received, these girls 
feel that considerable increase in 
productivity would result from a 
daily routine which calls for trans- 
cribing and typing in the morn- 
ings, and routine work, filing, dic- 
tation in the afternoons. 


Operadio Company Tests Value of 
Music During Working Hours 


In an effort to determine the 
exact effect of music on workers 
when broadcast during working 
hours, Operadio Manufacturing 
Company of St. Charles, Illinois, 
recently began a carefully checked 
musical program and _ recorded 
production figures. 

The program was introduced 
gradually. For the first week, 
music in the form of recordings 
was played during the ten-minute 
rest periods only, morning and 
afternoon. Reaction of employees 
was vociferous. “Why don’t you 
play it during work?” they asked. 

During the next two weeks the 
program was expanded to _half- 
hour periods, morning and after- 
noon. During the fourth week it 
was increased to two half-hour 
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periods each in the morning and 
afternoon. At this time music was 
also played for opening (6:55 to 
7:05 and 12:55 to 1:05), as well 
as twice for the second shift. 

The gradual expanding of the 
program was deliberate; care was 
taken to avoid anything that might 
seem like forcing. The program 
very naturally grew out of the in- 
creasing requests of the employees 
themselves. 

Results were calculated on a 
basis of percentage of bonus 
earned. Here is the record: 

First week 45.15 per cent 

Second week ..43.66 per cent 

Third week ....48.25 per cent 

Fourth week ..47.8 per cent 

Fifth week ...49. — per cent 

Sixth week ....48.41 per cent 








What's Wrong with 
This Letter? 


This letter was sent 
by a sales manager to 
his salesmen. 


Kindly be advised 
that the undersigned 
is moving on November l, 
1943, from 572 Poplar 
Avenue to 153 East 
Albert Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Please make 
this change on your 
records. Kindly ac- 
knowledge receipt of 
this letter, and oblige 

Yours very truly 

A suggested revision 
is: 

I am moving on Novem- 
ber 1 from 572 Poplar 
Avenue to 153 East 
Albert Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Please ac- 
knowledge this letter 
and make the change on 
your records. 

Yours truly 





Seventh week 49.27 per cent 
Eighth week ..47.42 per cent 
Ninth week ......49. per cent 
Tenth week ....51.8 per cent 


These figures were taken from 


plant on high production. 
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Dear Mary: 





QuaLity HARDWARE AND MACHINE CorPoORATION 
5823-51 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 


You left us not long ago. 
everything possible to stabilize our working 
force and we would like to find out why some of 
the employees, such as yourself have left us. 
That is why we are writing this letter. 


Will you help us by writing a short statement in 
your own way, just what it was you did not like 
about working conditions at our 1046 Fullerton 
Avenue plant? If you don't want to you need not 
sign your name to your note. 


A stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Thanks for your cooperation. 
Yours very truly 


Peter T. Swanish 


Director of Industrial Relations 


We are doing 








Letters to Former Employees Dig Up 


Reasons for Labor Turnover 


Peter T. Swanish, industrial 
relations director of the Quality 
Hardware and Machine Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been using let- 
ters to check on the true reasons 
employees leave his company. Al- 
though the company has the usual 
“exit interview,” Mr. Swanish felt 
that reasons other those 
given by the employee at the time 
of the last interview might occa- 
sionally be the cause for leaving. 


than 


In an attempt to learn what, if 
anything, was wrong and to ob- 
tain the employee’s side of the pic- 
ture the letter reproduced above 
was sent to a group of employees 
formerly with the company who 
left of their own accord. 

Forty per cent of those who re- 
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ceived the letters answered. Six 
persons came to the office per- 
sonally to talk things over. There 
was, according to Mr. Swanish, 
a complete absence of any desire 
to “get even” with somebody in the 
plant, although some bad situa- 
tions were revealed. 

Mr. Swanish explains the plan 
“The 


separation shown in the typical 


in this way: reasons for 
termination report are, at best, 
rationalizations. Without the con- 
trol inherent in a method of rating, 
becomes — the 


separation — easily 


product of supervisor’s caprice. 
Hence, one of the reasons for get- 
ting the employee's side of the pic- 
ture. The exit interview is an ap- 


proach, but has its limitations.” 


Ward's Rules for 
Better Letters 


When employees of Mont 
gomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago mail-order house, complete a 
letter writing course they are given 
a certificate which contains the 
following reminders. 

“When you write a letter to a Ward 
customer, remember that you are talking 
to your boss. Before you start to dictate 
ask yourself these questions: 

“*What does the customer want to 
know? 

“Do I have all the necessary informa 
tion? 

“Do I understand the case well 
enough to explain it? 

“*Would my letter satisfy me if | 
were in the customer’s place?’ 

“Unless the answer can be ‘yes’ to 
all these questions the letter should not 
be mailed. 

“Fight points to remember when writ 
ing to Ward’s customers: 

“Courtesy and helpfulness always pay 
big dividends. 

“Put yourself in the customer’s place 
get the customer’s viewpoint. 

“Analyze the customer’s letter. 

“Get the necessary information. 

“Organize the material. 

“Know your customer—take advan 
tage of clues such as: 

(a) Where he lives 

(b) How he lives 

(c) Use he makes of the merchandise 

(d) His hobbies and his interests 

“Use television and write as you talk. 

“Be sure your finished letter closes the 
case and satisfies your customer.” 


Inquiries About the 
Dvorak Keyboard 


The Dvorak Keyboard, used by 
a few operators in the Navy and 
experimented with by a few busi- 
ness executives, is an improved ar 
rangement of letters which speeds 
typing, lessens fatigue, and in- 
creases accuracy. It divides the 
work more evenly between the 
right and left hands. 

Because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining typewriters equipped with 
this keyboard relatively little re- 
training work is under way at 
present. Six Chicago companies 
tried an experiment in retraining 
on this keyboard several years ago, 
and corroborated the claims made 
for it. 
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luieutenant General Somervell says: ‘‘Red tape is generally defined as customs, rules 


and procedures that cause unnecessary delay . 
But red tape is everywhere—it is a state of mind as well 


rogative of government. 


its use is considered to be a pre- 


as a method of procedure. Red tape is the act of postponing decisions, taking your 





time, playing safe, following routine, stifling initiative.”’ 


The General is right 
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(Courtesy American Airlines, Inc.) 


According to National Postal Meter, this is a modern, well equipped mailing 
room, capable of handling a large volume of mail with the least possible delay 


AIL HANDLING methods are 
obsolete in many busy offices 
today. Here are some ideas offered 
by National Postal Meter Com- 
pany on speeding mail handling. 
In small offices where the daily 
volume is not large, sufficient equip- 
ment may be a small postage scale, 
a rack for sorting mail by the 
mount of postage to be affixed, 
and some mechanical means of 
fixing postage stamps to the 
envelopes. 
Hand sealers also speed the job 
of closing envelopes. In plants 
where the volume of mail is larger, 
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the latest and best machinery and 
equipment available quickly pays 
for itself. All incoming mail should 
be sorted into pigeonholes from 
which it is collected at regular 
hours, or it can be sorted by means 
of various devices still on the 
market. Envelope openers are 
needed to slit open envelopes rap- 
idly and some envelope searching 
device to check that all enclosures 
have been removed. An automatic 
time recorder is also needed to 
time-stamp incoming mail. 
Outgoing mail is speeded if en 
velopes are prepared in advance 





for all persons, branches, or agen 
cies receiving daily mail, all mail 
going out under a single cover to 
one address. Mail must also be 
sorted by the amount of postage 
required and sealed and metered in 
groups, all mail requiring the same 
postage being metered at one time. 

Modern metered mail machines 
perform the metering and sealing 
operations at one time so that it 
only remains to put the mail in the 
sacks ready for the postoffice. The 
nucleus around which a mailroom 
is built is postage, that is, the dis- 
pensing or affixing of postage to 
outgoing mail. Metered mail auto- 
matically prints the desired post 
age on the envelope, and im 
prints the town of dispatch and 
date, thus canceling the postage 
at the same time. Mail thus pre 
pared and subsequently “faced” 
skips time-consuming operations in 
the postoffice and is sent on its 
way to the destination almost im 


mediately. 
* 
A O. FRITZE, secretary of the 


® Keystone & Wire Company, 
who had charge of equipping the 
company’s beautiful and efficient 
office building at Peoria, reports 
that his company uses punched 
card accounting for sales analysis. 
labor distribution of machine 
shop, priority reports. Labor dis- 
made from 
punched from machine shop work- 


tribution is cards 


ers’ hourly time cards, showing to 













































CHICAGO 


S. L. Workman 
President 


Our business is F-I-G-U-R-E-S . 


We are at it allthe time . 


- « « « « could take over 


YOUR peak loads, emerégencies 


WE SERVE 759 OF 


When trouble stalks into your office, when 
an imperative need for new facts and 
figures must be met fast. 


think of Workman. ..Call Workman! 


You needn’t ever pile emergency figure tasks 
into your accounting department; never 
upset their routine again; never need stay 


ma) SCRE TIER AORN 
3 { sem it er Lil » Ask a local airline REPRESENTATIVE, he’ ll help you 


FLY YOUR RECORDS TO US IN. CHICAGO 
Dul 


CHICAGO’S FINEST 


late, nor add overtime, nor scurry around 
to find extra emergency personnel. 
Instead, lean on us. Call us. Arrange to fly 
your figures to us. We'll fly the right 
answers back to you, fast. 

For years, we've served Chicago’s finest 
corporations. Ask now for our explana- 
tory booklet. 
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FROM ANY TOWN IN AMERICA 


“Washington 
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Cincinnati 


Nashville Miami 


ba tad FLY THE RIGHT ANSWERS BACK TO YOU 


WORKMAN (i 
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ALCULATING & TYPING. SERVICE 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago * WABash 2490 





which account number the labor is 
to be distributed. These methods 
invaluable in priority 
reports, which have assumed such 
great importance during the war. 
Sales analysis is made from cards 


have been 


punched for each item of the or- 
ders, by 500 items and four divi- 
sions of commodities. Daily ship- 
ments are punched by items, 
sorted and tabulated by commodi- 
ties. Remington Rand tabulating 
machines are used. 
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EPUBLIC AVIATION Corpo- 

ration has recently completed 
issuing a number of standard pro- 
cedure sheets, covering many ac- 
counting problems in its busi- 
ness. Some of them are: Absentee 
reports, defective material report, 
property control procedure, regu- 
lations for admission and control 
of visitors, planning and control 
of inventory crews and clerks, 
preparation of property records. 
All procedures are produced on 


direct process duplicating ma 
chines, the first page being on 
standard, with each procedm 
identified by the code number 0! 
the department to which it is mos 
closely related, followed by a cer 
secutive serial number. In additio; 
to serial numbers and codes, eac! 
procedure is given a title and th 
purpose briefly explained. Indexe 
are issued periodically. Generall) 
speaking, standard  procedur 
are prepared only in connectio: 
with problems which are company 
wide or interdepartmental. In 
structions issued by departmen! 
heads are not included in the gen 
eral procedure index, but are la 
beled “Instruction.” The proc 
dures department is under the di 
rection of the office manager. 


* 


OT OFFICES 

offices are heated to the point 
of real discomfort to workers. 
Stifling, badly ventilated offices 
put workers to sleep in mid-after 
noon. A little more attention to 
the proper temperature would aid 


Thousands ot 


production and probably decreas 
colds. Coming out of hot offices at 
noon and in the afternoon is what 
brings on many colds among offic« 
workers. 


* 
ITAMINS 


tion programs are increasing. 


Vitamin distribu 


Some companies give all employees 
all the vitamins they need. Others 
sell vitamins at cost to employees. 
Some permit employee associations 
to sell vitamins to empleyees. 
Whatever the method of distribu- 
tion, the idea seems to be enjoying 
more popularity. Several organi- 
zations specialize in selling vitamin 
tablets to industry 


* 
ONSOLIDATED EDISON 


Company maintains a_ well 
equipped repair shop, yet the 
company’s policy as announced in 
a recent issue of its house maga- 
zine is, “Special office equipment, 
such as safes, time clocks, type- 
writers, adding, calculating, and 
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.milar machines which the com- 
any owns, is so intricate that it 
found best to have it main- 
ined by servicemen of the manu 
icturers.” The company’s policy, 
fore the typew riter freeze, was to 
ade in typewriters on the third 
rthday. 


RISTOL BRASS Corporation’s 
secretary and production man- 
ver, Harry N. Law, says that in- 
allation of a punched card ac- 
vunting system enabled the com- 
any to handle the accounting 
ork occasioned by a 25 per cent 
crease in employees and an in- 
rease of from 250 to 1,000 cus- 
mers. In addition to handling 
ayroll accounting the system 
ikes care of a detailed shipping 
nalysis by priority schedules, re- 
sorting on production by mixtures 
ind 75 final uses. 


* 
peed DAYS cx 


office managers. One large in- 


eate trouble for 


surance company provides a ‘room 
with heating devices where workers 
can dry clothing before going to 
their desks. This company feels 
that it is foolish to expect a good 
day’s work from an_ employee 
whose feet or clothing is wet. A 
rule that employees should not go 
to work until all clothing is dry 
and a room in which girls can dry 
their shoes or clothing or both 
inay be worth-while additions to 
iny office organization. 


* 
YPING COSTS are heavy and 


important in the average busi- 
uess. Multiply the salaries of all 
clerical employees whose chief job 
is stenography or typing, add the 
cost of ribbons, carbon, stationery, 
‘nd other supplies, investment in 
machines, repair of machines, in- 
vestment in desks and chairs, cost 
if space occupied and it will be 
‘uprising to see how much the 
otals are. For example, a typist 
vaid a salary of $25 a week prob- 
‘bly costs somewhere in the neigh- 
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NE file instead of 
four!—and again McBee Keysort proves its 
efficiency. 

Four cross-reference files had been maintained 
to find facts in various arrangements, Writing 
up one card meant writing up four others; 
changing one card meant locating, removing 
and changing four more. Putting Keysort on 


the card resulted in one file doing the work 
of all, at a saving of money and clerical time 


and effort. 


Keysort handles any number of cards, with 


your regular 
machinery 


clerks, and without costly 


r equipment. 


THE MSBEE COMPAI 
“295 Madison Avenue, New “'Y 


Offices in Principal Cities 





borhood of $35 a week if we con- 
sider the depreciation on _ the 
equipment, supervision, cost of 
space, supplies, and other items. 
Thus, when figuring costs do not 
include just the salary, but these 
extra costs. If we add taxes, and 
other expenses to her salary the 
figure jumps again. With these 
high figures it is easy to see how 
sensible it is to spend money on 
improving equipment so that her 
production is increased. Better 
lighting, better desks, better 


chairs, all may add to production, 


and it needs to add only a little 
to amortize the costs quickly. 
* 

APER SITUATION, as we 

have said many times before, 
continues to be tight. In ordering 
all forms today see if it is possible 
to cut off some of the form and 
still not interfere in any way with 
its usefulness. Remember _ this: 
Every inch cut off forms which go 
through typewriters means less 
time to pull those forms through 
the typewriter platen. 
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is one of the most important words in employee relations. 


Zu... MMM 


Quoting Whiting Williams, labor relations expert, Colonel Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president and general manager, Bridgeport Brass Company, says that ‘‘appreciate”’ 


Showing appreciation > 


work well done, expressed in word or action, is so often neglected, leaving only the 
criticism of things done wrong. Encouragement leads men to a much greater effort 





Service Men Discharged for Medical 
Reasons Find Jobs in Industry 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
and Acme Steel Company are 
two of the rapidly increasing 
list of employers who are offer- 
ing jobs to wounded or medi- 
cally discharged service men. 

For example, the picture be- 
low shows two men wounded in 
action, who are now employed 
at Caterpillar. They are Robert 
Baird and Charles W. Craig, 
and both are now producing 
war materiel for their former 
buddies. Baird was wounded by 
a Jap mortar shell during the 
fighting on Guadaleanal and 
Craig was injured by a bomb 
explosion at Pearl Harbor. 

Oliver Blakeney, a veteran of 
Pearl Harbor and Guadalcanal, 
has been helped by Acme Steel 
Company to find his way back 
into successful civilian employ- 


ment after having been dis- 


charged by the Army. He left 
Guadalcanal wounded, stricken 
with malaria fever, and weigh- 
ing but 120 pounds, in contrast 
to his normal weight of 180. 

Since his employment at 
Acme he has lost approximately 
25 per cent working time be- 
cause of recurring attacks of 
malaria. His boss reports that 
he is one of the hardest workers 
in the department at Acme 
where he is employed. 

It has estimated that 
the services will discharge dur- 
ing 1943 as many as 600,000 
for wounds, illness, or 
medical reasons. Some com- 
panies are making a_ special 
effort to obtain these men for 
employment in war jobs. Of 
course, not all the 600,000 men 
will be available for employ- 
ment this vear. 


been 


men 


Curtiss-Wright Holds 


Family Day 


At Factory “Open House” 


On a recent Sunday an es- 
timated 250,000 people went 
through two of this nation’s 
leading war plants, the occa- 
sion being Family Day and the 
result proving a most fitting 
wartime holiday (though there 
was no work stoppage), and an 
inspiration to industrial morale. 

From 8 a.m. until 6 P.M. an 
estimated 200,000 immediate 
family members of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation employees 
toured the airport plant, while 
another 50,000 went through 
the Kenmore plant, both lo- 
cated near Buffalo, New York. 

It was virtually a United 
Nations industrial rally with 
fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, yes, even 
grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers, of well-nigh all nationali- 
ties, but of one citizenship and 
of one determination, all rub- 
bing shoulders together. 

Proud parents watched proud 
children doing their daily work, 
and vice versa. At strategic 
spots throughout both plants 
employees’ bands and orchestras 
enhanced the holiday spirit. 

Escorted by guides and host- 
over intelligently pre- 
planned and roped-off miles of 
travel, the huge family host 
saw the creation of famed P-40 
fighter planes and giant C-46 
Commando transport _ planes 
from start to finish. 

Highlighting the factory 
tours there were striking dem- 
onstrations in various depart- 


esses 


ments that dramatized vividly 
the daily work of the em- 
ployees, such sights as actual 


landing gear operations, w 1 
flap control, motor testing, wing 
de-icing, riveting processes, 
machine gunning. Military 
lice saw to it that no milit 
secrets were jeopardized. 

As the crowds filed out 
the airport plant a last stir: 
spectacle thrilled them. T! 
stood the 10,000th P-40 | 
since 1940 alongside a venerable 
ancestor, a P-36, both lool 
down triumphantly upon a 
wrecked Jap Zero shot out of 
the sky by a P-40. 


Employee Service 
Cuts Lost Time 
For American Can 


“Presenteeism” has been ir 
creased throughout the Amer 
torp plant of the American Car 
Company, at Forest Park, IIli- 
nois, by operation of its new 
Employees’ Service Bureau. 

This bureau assists the work 
ers in all their problems «nd 
actually many of _ the 
chores and runs many of the 
errands that would cause a! 
employee to be absent. 

Besides lowering absentecisn 
by a good per cent, the plan is 
popular with employees, accord- 
ing to Carl Preis, vice president 

The Employees’ Service |}u- 
reau, Mr. Preis said, has ler 
responsible for most of the in 
crease in production of all three 
types of torpedoes—airer ft. 
surface craft, and submari: 


does 
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Pabst Campaign Tells How to 
Win Friends, Influence Waiters 


In full-page advertising in 
wspapers throughout the 
untry Pabst Brewing Com- 
ny tells of the problems of 
iiters and restaurants today. 
the first of the series copy 
ided “How to make an 
emy of your waiter” suggests 
the reader that one way to 
n a waiter’s hate is to say, 
Vhat’s the matter, did you 
ve to go out and catch the 


o” 
in? 


[he copy explains other 
iint, but frequently used, cus- 
mer habits which cause wait- 
s to turn grey prematurely 
become enemies of mankind. 
more serious vein the copy 
plains that restaurants are 
wrking under tremendous diffi- 


culties, such as food shortages, 
strict rationing, the scarcity of 
trained help, and bigger war- 
time crowds. 

Readers are urged to be pa- 
tient, and to “think before you 
fuss.” Only a few words in the 
entire page advertisement say 
anything about Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer, and these are only 
a plea to be patient if a full 
supply of Pabst is not always 
available. 

Designed to create better cus- 
tomer and public relations, this 
campaign ought to go a long 
way toward creating a better 
understanding between the peo- 
ple who make Pabst beer and 
waiters and restaurant owners 
who serve it to the public. 


Edward Katzinger Company Tells 
lis History to Employees 


The educational committee of 
e Edward Katzinger Com- 
iny Foreman’s Club recently 
compiled for the use of new 
employees a brief outline of the 
mpany’s chronological history. 

Divided by years, the history 
siows the company’s various 
woves and expansions, pur- 
hases of other companies, and 
iformation about the dates key 
men joined the company. It is 
siown how other companies 
were purchased to round out 
he company’s line of kitchen 
equipment, tools, and supplies. 
The company began business 
in 1888, specializing in pans for 
commercial bakeries. Gradually 
he line was expanded to in- 
lude equipment for confec- 


tioners and ice cream manufac- 
turers. Several new plants were 
built at different times and new 
companies bought, including 
one in England. All this infor- 
mation is briefed and available 
to employees so they may bet- 
ter understand the growth and 
development of the company. 
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Visit THE 
BIG TENT 
SEE HOW GAS 
MASKS ARE MADE 
TO PROTECT THE 
LIVES OF SOLDIERS 
AGAINST POISON GAS 
4 1 


y 





Ladies, here is a special exhibi- 


= tion planned just for you, and 
literally brought to your front 
door, We want you to visit us 
at our exhibition tent—6640 S. 
Western Avenue. There is noth- a 
ing to buy. This is put on solely 
to show you what goes on inside 
one of Chicago's finest, cleanest, 
most modern war plants. You 
will be entertained with movies, 
music and speakers. Programs 
several times daily. Open from 
9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. See how 4 
important Gas Masks are in y 
protecting our soldiers from 4 ¥ 
poison gus. Bring your friends, U 
your fellow club members. 


ITS INSPIRING 
iTS FREE..-- 


= 


, tain » 
| FREE TENT | § 
‘ 
XHI d 
$ —wibtton he 
; OS WESTERW ay ‘ 
OPEN Day 
‘WCLU0ING 
AOA & Sumogy 
’ SAM 
7 103024 


ee 


Sponsored by GAS MASK DIVISION 


4951 W. 66th St Chicago, III 


Employment Office Open: Daily, 8:30 A.M 


Johnson & Johnson Uses Tent Show 
To Recruit “Womanpower”’ 


Entertainment, music, motion 
pictures and speakers, as well 
as many exhibits are featured 
in a big tent show staged by 
Johnson & Johnson’s gas mask 











Western Gear Works, 
Seattle war materiel con- 
tractor, gives employees 
whose attendance records 
warrant it sterling silver 
badges, reading “No Lost 
Time.” Workers who at- 
tend regularly for one 
year receive solid gold 
pins in place of the ster- 
ling pins which mark six 
months’ attendance with- 


out lost time. 
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division. The plant on Chicago's 
southwest side is badly in need 
of additional labor and _ uses 
this method of attracting women 
as workers 

The tent show was advertised 
in fairly large space in Chicago 
newspapers and women were 
urged to come and see how gas 
masks are made to protect the 
soldiers against poison gas. 

The tent show remained open 
from 9:00 a.m. until 10:30 in the 
evening. The idea of the exhibi 
tion was to show women what 
goes on inside one of Chicago's 
cleanest, most modern plants, 
ind to attract a class of women 
who have never worked in fac 
tories in the past. 

Although the exhibition was 
instrumental in bringing a num- 
ber of new employees to the 
company, it has been discon- 
tinued and was to some extent 
considered disappointing be 
cause of the small number of 
workers attracted. 





—10:00 P.M. Sundoy, 9:30 A.M.—10:30 P.M 





Manufacturers’ 
Relations New 
Idea for Buyers 


The Chicago Mail Order 
Company announces the estab- 
lishment of a new division, 
manufacturers’ relations, which 
will be directed by Carl T 
Herzfeld. The purpose of the 
manufacturers’ relations divi- 
sion is to bring about a more 
thorough understanding and to 
work out the solution of mu- 
tual supplier-marketer prob- 
lems. The new division will in- 
terpret CMO’s needs—produc- 
tion and quality-wise—to com- 
pany suppliers and will stand 
ready to render consulting en- 
gineering service to plant man- 
agements. It will operate on a 
national basis. 

This development is said to 
be similar to the work now be 
ing done by chain store buyers 
who are contacting suppliers to 
determine probable postwar 
ability to supply large scale 
buving then. 
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SYSTEM ZiT ied 


Look here for ideas that are worth dollars. One item on this page this month proved 
effectual in saving much time and much paper for a railroad, which paid $250 tc 
the employees who suggested it. There may be other ideas here that will speed 
work, bring in new customers, and avoid overtime or delays in your office work 








1. Save Typewriters, 
Reduce Noise 


MANY typists seem to take unholy glee 
in yanking a piece of paper out of a 
typewriter without using the paper re 
lease. ‘To do this makes unnecessary 
noise, and shortens the life of the ma 
chine. When new typewriters were avail 
thle perhaps the wear and tear feature 
was not of so much consequence, but 
today, with no new typewriters for the 
duration, it is especially important. 

Many office managers are reminding 
typists not to pull paper out of type 
writers until release has been loosened. 
Seems like a small item, but the noise 
decrease is noticeable in a busy ottice or 
in a typing department, where the noise 
level is already too high 


2. Simplify Records — 
Save Paper 


TYPICAL, of the way in which almost 
ll business wasted paper before the pa 
per shortage became acute is a record used 
by Illinois Central Railroad to record 
Social Security numbers for 


employees. ‘These records were formerly 


account 


kept on sheets in binders, and successful 
vperation of the plan called for keeping 
records in exact alphabetical order. The 
form was printed on a sheet 84, by LI 
inches, 

With the high turnover of labor ocea 
sioned by the war there were many 
changes in this record and much. time 
was lost filing new records in the binders 
Often to keep the names in exact al 
phabetical order it) was necessary to 
change a sheet from one binder to an 
other. This wasted so much time that an 
emplovee suggested transferring the ree 
ord to cards. At first it was thought nec 
essary to duplicate the entire record on 
the cards, but then some bright person in 
the department suggested that the lower 
part of the record and the right edge 
could be sliced off. The lower section 
consisted of nothing but ruling, appar 
ently in the thought that additional “re 
marks” might be added to the record 
Che sheets were trimmed from 8%, by Il 
inches to 8 by 5 inches, removed from the 
binders, and transferred to card filing 


kt 


equipment. This eliminated the necessity 
of reproducing the records on cards, 
saved much paper, and speeded the work 
in the department. Patricia Hogan, of 
Ilinois Central key punch department, 
and C. B. ‘Townsend, bureau chief, were 
each paid $125 for the idea when it was 
submitted in the company’s suggestion 
boxes. 


3. Sell Equipment Now 
For Postwar Delivery 
\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Sales 


Corporation is selling five models of 
letterpresses and three models of offset 
presses for delivery after the war when 
the company resumes civilian production. 
The plan is for a printer to apply for a 
priority delivery of this equipment. After 
the priority application has been received 
a salesman for the company calls on the 
buyer at which time an ATF Civilian 
Priority Delivery Assignment Agreement 
is completed. A deposit of $100 for each 
press is taken at that time. 

At least one, and perhaps other, type- 
writer manufacturers have offered type- 
writer users a priority purchase plan, 
insuring earlier delivery of typewriters 
after resumption of civilian manufacture. 


4. Postwar Houses Sold 
In Department Stores 


AFTER the war, home purchasers may 
pick out their new house at their regu- 
lar department store. A sample is now 
being shown in Memphis, Tennessee, at 
Lowenstein’s department store, seventh 
tloor. 

The new housing idea is 
ricated house made by the Homasote 


a prefab- 


Company of Trenton, New Jersey, which 
expects to sell through department stores 
by displaying a one-fourth size model. 

\ seven-room house, including all fix- 
tures, would cost about $5,700 and would 
be delivered to the purchaser in thirty 
days. Cottages costing about $1,800 will 
also be sold similarly. 

Plumbing, heating, and electrical sys 
tems are preassembled and are built into 
the walls and ceilings. Wood fiber in- 
sulation board, brought into huge pro 


duction by war needs, is a_principa 
feature of the new prefabricated cor 
struction. 

Houses are individually styled an 
built from architect’s specifications, an: 
it is claimed the construction provide 
exceptional strength and durability an 
insulation against heat and cold. 


5. Sanitation Rules to 
‘*Police Up’’ a Business 


SANITATION is a most important sul 
ject with food producing concerns an 
sometimes most difficult to sell to thei 
employees. 

American Bakeries Company, bakers o 
Merita bread, with branches in man) 
southern cities, has the following notic 
in the fleet garage of its Birminghan 
Alabama, plant: 

“Keep this department clean and i: 
order. With your full cooperation thi 
department can be neat, clean, and or 
derly arranged at all times. 

“Remember you are maintaining truck 
for delivering food products and the con 
fidence of our customers demands tha 
we use utmost care. Therefore the fol 
lowing should be kept foremost in your 
minds at all times 

1. Each employee must be neatl) 
dressed with clean shave and hair proper 
ly groomed, 

2. See that all tools are cleaned an 
in their proper place when nat in use 

3. Every employee must clean up after 
himself during his work and after eact 
job. 

t. Trucks must be kept washed clear 
at all times. 

5. Inside of cab must be cleaned dail 

do this while truck is being gassed. 

6. See that all windshields are cleane 
thoroughly each day 

7. See that steering wheel, shifting 
lever, ete., are thoroughly cleaned dur 
ing each inspection. 

8. Truck shelves must be removed ant 
washed as often as necessary to insure 
cleanliness. 

THE MANAGEMENT 


American Bakeries Company” 
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'n thousands of offices obsolete, complicated, slow methods are in use, only because 
management has never bothered to find a better way. Here, in this department 
each month, we illustrate and describe the best current developments in office 
machines and methods which simplify, speed and lighten the paper work burden 





Continuous Envelopes 
Speed Payroll Job 


CO STEP up the handling of cash pay- 
rolls American Salesbook Company has 
recently developed continuous payroll 
‘nvelopes, which flow over any account- 
ng machine or typewriter, one after the 
ther, eliminating the old, time-consum- 
ng handling of many loose individual 
nvelopes. The envelopes are glued to a 
arrier strip, which may be printed with 
ippropriate boxes designed to carry data 
from which employees may determine the 
nanner in which their pay was com- 
uted. This data is similar to that which 
ippears on the voucher of most payroll 
‘hecks, and consists of such items as 
zross pay, Social Security, withholding 
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tax, and other deductions, as well as 
net pay. 

Because the envelopes remain in a con 
tinuous strip until the actual time of 
distribution of the wages, the possibility 
of losing an envelope is_ eliminated. 
Handling a payroll with these continuous 
envelopes saves time in several ways 
it eliminates the handling of individual 
envelopes, or the handling of stuffer 
sheets, which are frequently used to 
advise employees of the manner in which 
pay and deductions were calculated 
Samples and full information may be had 
from the makers, or by writing Ameri 
CAN BUSINESS. 


Smaller Visible Card 
Cabinet Now Ready 


WITH a capacity of up to 2,000 cards 
a recent addition to the Visirecord line 
of indexing and card record equipment, 
the new junior model unit, designed for 
ease of handling and for use especially 
where several people must consult the 
same record, is meeting with approval 
of many office executives. The unit may 
be furnished with a Sesame lock, and 
comes in standard grey finish, with plas- 
tic handles and steel hinges. The top 
which protects the cards at night is 
folded over the back so that it is en- 
tirely out of the way when the cards 
are in use. Full details about this an: 
many other units in the extensive Visi 
record line may be had from Visible 
Index Corporation 


High Model Posture 
Chair Offered 


FITTED with an adjustable foot rest, 
and adjustable from 23 to 32 inches, the 
new Cramer Hi-Model chair, just re- 
leased by the Cramer Posture Chair 
Company, is meeting with considerable 
demand on the part of office executives 
who prefer higher chairs for some types 
of work. These chairs are especially pre- 
ferred by some telephone operators, 
draftsmen, and workers engaged at high 
level working positions. A tension con 
trolled “Rock-a-Back” back rest is an 
other feature of the chair which adds 
to the comfort and correct posture of 
the user. A specially constructed spindle 
ind swivel assembly, included in all 
Cramer wood chairs, prevents wobble 
caused by the expansion and contraction 
of the wood, yet permits free swivel 
action. Cramer also makes substantially 
the same type of chair in standard height 
models. These chairs are available for 
delivery now. Full information can he 
obtained from the Cramer Posture Chair 
Company 








MAKE PHOTO-EXACT COPIES 
OF VALUABLE PAPERS... 


Safeguard Originals! 


Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use photo- 
copies, made in_your own office! Keep origs- 
nals in vault. Executives need A-PE-CO for 
copying important papers and 
confidential data. Ali depart- 
ments can use A-PE-CO to 
speed work, save manpower. 
Ask us to show you! See how 
easily it’s done. Write, NOW! 


ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES MADE 
FAST BY ANYONE 
ANYTIME 


™ 4 & 


N-PE-CO "Phot enact 


PHOTO - COPYER ‘ 
Non-Fading Photo-Copies of 
eLetters *Documents 
*Records*¢ Blueprints 
Pictures « Drawings 
o 18” « 22”. Elimi 
opies direct from 
receipts p orders 
vied as lex 
, Government 
No Camera—No Fiim—Easy to Use 
nploy uickly becomes exper se A-PE-CO on any desk or 
s Saves other equipment 
Conserves man-he Ow cost pe py. Low investment. Get all 
he facts. See how you can save smediate delivery. Representatives 
in principal cities and Canada 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. F-10, Chicago 14, Ill. 


+ Fight wiTH WAR BONDs | 





Private Secretory FILE 


Here is an ideal desk companicn that will 
help you speed up your work and save 
time. 


No, 112 Letter Size 
No. 115 Legal Size 


Desk height—20” deep—oak and green 
finishes. 


Order from Your Dealer Today 











The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





MANY INQUIRIES to the editor in- 
dicate our readers are very interested in 
plant broadcasting of music, paging calls, 
and other messages to workers. Readers 
who are interested in this equipment will 
find considerable help in the new catalog 
of the Radiotone Division of The Robin- 
son Houchin Optical Company. Complete 
equipment for plant broadcasting by 
Radiotone is available in many models 
which sell for less than $500. 


“AIRLINES—1943” is one in a series 
of reports on leading national industries 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. It gives the financial position, 
capitalization, operations record, and 
stock earnings for the past five years 
for each of our leading airlines, in addi- 
tion to an interesting and authoritative 
discussion of air transportation’s prob- 
lems and prospects. 


* * 


“ARE THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED?” Fruehauf Trailer Company, 
in a booklet by that title, presents its 
opinion that from the standpoint of ship- 
ment of goods the states cannot claim 
to be united. The various trade barriers 
hampering motor transport between 
states are clearly set forth, the basic 
problem stated, and a definite solution 
given. 


* 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT is the 
subject of a booklet offered by The 
Bedaux Company, industrial engineers. 
Its argument is that the equivalent of 
four million new workers could be added 
to our manpower resources by the ap- 
plication of sound production manage- 
ment methods. These methods of labor 
cost and expense control, work measure- 
ment, production control, wage incen- 
tives, job evaluation, ete., are outlined. 


* * * 


KOPPERS COMPANY offers a 26-page 
book illustrating the new fields which 
pressure-treated wood is opening up to 
the lumber industry. An_ introductory 
section describing the protective treat- 
ment of wood is followed by pages illus- 
trating the application of the pressure- 
treated product to the construction, farm, 


highway, marine, industrial, mining, oil, 
railroad, utility, and miscellaneous fields 


* * 7 


ANOTHER IN THE SERIES of valu 
able little booklets issued by Hammer 
mill Paper Company is “Good Stenci 
Duplicating,” which presents helpfu 
hints on the five primary factors in 
duplicating—typewriter, stencil, stenog 
rapher, machine, and paper. 


* * * 


THE PENSION TRUST and its advan 
tage in the establishment of a retirement 
system are discussed fully in a folder 
distributed by The Connecticut Mutua! 
Life Insurance Company. The inaugura 
tion of such a plan, its essential elements, 
and suggested details are included. 


* * * 


“THE CARE AND USE OF CIRCU 
LAR SAWS” in woodworking plants is a 
comprehensive, illustrated booklet pub 
lished by Simonds Saw & Steel Com 
pany. The various kinds of circular saws, 
factors that contribute to efficient sawing, 
sharpening and filing of saws are but a 
few of the subjects covered. 


. * * 


“COUNTING PEOPLE Accurately and 
Automatically” is a booklet directed es 
pecially to war plant management and to 
Army and Navy officers in charge of 
civilian employees, enumerating the ad 
vantages of the registering turnstile sys 
tem. Available from Perey Manufactur 
ing Company. 


* * * 


A NEW SOUND EQUIPMENT Cata 
log is now available from Bell Sound 
Systems, Inc. It covers every phase of 
sound amplification and gives complete 
specifications for each unit. A list of 
typical users is included. 


* * « 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY offers a 
“Deduct-O-Graph” calculator to figure 
pay-as-you-go tax deductions. Complete 
directions are printed on the “Deduct-O- 
Graph,” which is foolproof and auto- 
matic. There is no obligation involved. 


* * * 


PLUSWOOD, “a high density wood of 
new wonders,” was discussed in an item 
in American Business for October. The 
three manufacturers who joined forces 
to form Pluswood, Inc., have issued a 
promotional piece giving the physical 
properties of the new wood alloy, its 
production, and discussion of its possi- 
bilities for industry. 


* * * 


THE STORY OF BALTIMORE HAN- 
DYSETS is presented in a booklet by 
The Baltimore Salesbook Company. The 
advantages of these multiple-part forms, 
the uses to which they are put by various 
types of industry, their cost, and the 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





breakable spring Jaws 
ap them firmly to cards but 
nit removal or rearrangement 
-ge openings covered by trans- 

nt pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
ertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
zes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
d by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
i to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or tess) 2 cents each 
),500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 362, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





— HIS 
COOK? STA RINLESS STE! CARD 

2a OF 
SAMPLES 


ni chi t 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 





38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


ee 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
If BEIS TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 
a 


321) FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA PA 





Advertising Service 


SAVE 
y 


ON YOUR 
ADVERTISING 





Agency now saving more than 14 for 
largest corporation of its kind in 
America, using 300 publications. . . 
and doing far better quality job. 20 
years’ brass-tacks experience. 8 years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son. (Our clients 
know about this ad.) For graphic 
demonstration without obligation, 


write Box 47, AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Vovember 1943 


savings in labor cost they make possible, 
are all convincingly set forth and sup- 
ported by actual figures in tabular form 


ADVANTAGES OF GLASS BLOCKS 
for industrial construction, those that are 
self-evident and those that do not meet 
the eye, are described in a booklet of 
fered by Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion. The points made are illustrated by 
photographs of actual installations and 
several pages are devoted to technical 
data and specifications 


HOW TO SPECIFY Corrugated Boxes, 
No. 7 of the “Little Packaging Library” 
published by Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, analyzes the new factors af 
fecting specifications of corrugated boxes 
under wartime conditions which em 
phasize product safety, ease in handling 
and efficiency in storage. The booklet 
contains a valuable list of source ma 
terial for specification information on 
both military and civilian products, and 
a detailed, step-by-step discussion of 
such factors as size, weight, value, etc., 


of the product 


RIGHT PROCESS to use for print 
making, biueprint, direct process print, 
sepia, or reproduced tracing depends 
upon the use to which the prints are to 
be put. The new “Paragon Revolute 
Handbook” explains this in detail and 
presents a guide to the choice of the 
proper method. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to description, illustra 
tion, and specifications of the various 
types of Revolute printers. Available 
from Paragon-Revolute Corporation 


“DEVELOPING CHARM AND 
POISE” 


in office work. It emphasizes the im- 


is a pamphlet directed to girls 


portance of proper sitting posture as a 
health and charm measure. The increased 
production achieved through the acquir- 
ing of proper sitting habits has been 
fully demonstrated; Domore Chair Com- 
pany is offering management this booklet 
for distribution to their women office 
workers. 


ELECTRONICS—Its Where, What 
Why and How—is the tremendous sub- 
ject of a handsome 44-page booklet pub- 
lished by RCA, entitled “Electronics in 
Industry.” A short history of electronics 
is given, the applications of electronic 
power to industry, aviation, television, 
etc., illustrated, and the range of RCA 
electronic equipment described 


. * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





— AWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
esented; request free form. COLONIAL 
( CH AR TER ¢ OMP ANY, Wilmington, Delaware 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
upervisory, technical and executive posi- 
ions. Procedure will be individualized to 
our personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N, 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago, 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO. 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo 





Educational and Instruction 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 











For Sales Managers 





SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expense 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 


Letterheads 


ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 








For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
100 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
ean use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Depart- 
ment. 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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6. KB 
“Now, if weA% Hell BOOKS 1 
: j | or Creculives 


were only — 
staying 
at 
THE ROOSEVELT“ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like. this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town Housey MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 











Cut Costs With 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S AppPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8!% x 11 inches. 


GeNERAL AppLication BLaNK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 89 x 
11 inches 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 

AuToMoBILE Expense Booxs—<Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Exrense BLanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8) x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’S RerereNce Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8'5 x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaago, U.S. A 
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HANDBOOK OF ACCOUNTING 
METHODS. By J. K. Lasser. The editor 
of this book is none other than the author 
of that ever popular yellow covered in- 
come tax guide which is sold so widely 
in drug, cigar, department, book, sta- 
tionery, and other stores each year. But 
this book is nothing like that. It is more 
than 1,800 pages of solid meat for the 
man who wants to know accounting 
methods in actual use in seventy-one in- 
dustries. With the cooperation of leading 
authorities in these industries Lasser has 
brought together a mass of authoritative 
material on accounting which is probably 
equaled by no other book. Yet its in- 
terest does not end with these seventy- 
one industries, nor would a student of 
this book not directly engaged in one 
of these industries find the book without 
value to him. There is much general ma- 
terial, helpful and informative to all ac- 
countants, especially the general chap- 
ters on standard accounting problems 
such as sales and accounts receivable, 
cost systems and procedures, selling and 
administrative expenses, budgets, inven- 
tories and stock records. Another sec- 
tion of the book deals with records re- 
quired for tax and other legislation. 
These two would be an im- 
portant contribution to the literature on 
accounting today, but they are really 
only the beginning of the book. Follow- 
ing them are the seventy-one systems 
used in that many industries, each sec- 
tion prepared by an authority in the par- 
ticular industry. Most of these authori- 
ties are public accountants who have 
specialized in certain fields. For the pub- 
we'd say the book is a 


sections 


li¢ accountant 
“tnust,” and almost equally a “must” for 
any other accountant or executive in- 
terested in, or responsible for, account- 
ing methods and procedures in any lines 
of business or industry or finance. 
D. Van Nostrand Company. $10. 


GOVERNMENTAL ADJUSTMEN 
OF LABOR DISPUTES. By Howard + 
Kaltenborn. This writer is not to be cor 
fused with the radio crooner and gas 
line salesman, Hans von Kaltenborn, wh 
coos and roars over the radio. The auth 
of this book is connected with the Uni 
versity of Nebraska and is chief wag 
analyst of the Regional War Labo 
Board at Detroit. At the very outs« 
Mr. Kaltenborn makes one statemen 
which casts a shadow of doubt over hi 
entire book. He says strikes “on net ba! 
ance usually benefit no one.” Such a dog 
matic statement is open to doubt. Hoy 
has labor made its great gains? Its chie 
weapon through the years has been th 
strike, or the threat of strike. When w 
consider the position of labor today 
riding high in the saddle, dictating t 
management, reducing hours of labor 
forcing featherbed clauses into contracts 
establishing shop rules which are all bu 
shackles on the hands of management, i’ 
seems that strikes have benefited labor 
Whether or not the greatest good for th 
greatest number has been achieved b: 
strikes is a question we cannot argu 
here, but to begin a book with such 
blanket statement seems to raise th 
question of whether the author knows hi 
subject or not, or at least it raises 
question as to the impartiality of hi 
viewpoint. 

Despite this flaw in the book there i 
much valuable history, many tables, anc 
statistics which ought to be helpful i 
any study of the government’s role i: 
attempting to bring peace and orderl; 
bargaining into relations between labo 
and management. There is considerablk 
documentation and description of th 
various state and federal agencies an 
laws designed to deal with labor dispute: 
and on the whole the book is undoubted]: 
a valuable contribution to labor relation 
literature. The Foundation Press. $3.5! 
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